ditor  &  Publisher 


Our  Single  Rate 
Plan  looks  like 
a  million  bucks 

With  our  new  Single  Rate  Plan  we’ve  added 
$819,539.45  in  just  6  months. 


Frankly,  even  we’re  a  little  agog. 

We  figured  our  Single  Rate  Plan  on  a  combination 
basis  for  a  financial  success.  But  hitting  nearly  a  million 
dollars  in  additional  schedules  in  just  6  short  months  is 
astonishing. 

Sure  says  how  national  advertisers  feel  about  buying 
at  the  retail  store  rate. 

The  orders  keep  coming.  So,  stand  by.  We’ll  soon  be 
well  over  the  million  mark. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
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Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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LANDSLIDE  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO! 

The  Light  Again  Leads  All  the  Way! 

Latest  Publishers’  Statements  —  Six  Months  Ended  September  30, 1964 


First  in  Circulation  and  First  in  Retail  Advertising... 
Reach  67%  of  All  Newspaper  Households  through 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

AlbaMy  TlMtsmiiitn  Los  A^elos  Horald-Ezamiier  San  Francisco  Nows  Cali  Bnlletin 

lUliMy  Knickorbockef  News  Now  York  Jonrnal-A«trican  Seattle  Pest-IntelllfeMer  - 

Baltinwre  News  iUnerican  San  Antoim  Light  Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  AMorican  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Euniiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  to  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


Automotive  advertisers 
place  70*8% 

of  their  display  advertising 
in 

The  Sunpapers 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolb 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  ^ 

JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Nowspapors  Astociation,  Pioneer  International  Hotel  l^uctoiUi, 

10 —  Alabama  AP  Association,  Nashville. 

1 1- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  C  olumbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

13-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15-16 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15-17 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel,: 

Nassau,  Bahamas.  'i 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroedar,  j 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  i 

19-21— Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hi  Itoi'l 
Hotel,  Boston.  j 

21 — Wyoming  Associated  Press.  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Nashville. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  | 
21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne.  * 

21- 23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute^ 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmoat 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

28— Society  of  Technical  Writers  &  Publishers  Seminar,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

31-Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY 

2 — California  AP  Publishers  Association,  Sacramento. 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advertising/Government  Relations, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4- 6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

7- 9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19 — City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

II — ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

13 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20 — New  York  Press  Association.  I  13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- 27— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

MARCH 

1 —  Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4-6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

8-19 — Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
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He  brings  you  the  sweeping  news 
panorama  of  the  Golden  Gate 


Represented  Nationelly  by;  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


DARYL  E.  LEMBKE 

Tinftet  San  Francisco  Bureau  Chief 


San  Francisco— city  of  bold  yesterdays  and  a  challenging  tomorrow.  From  the  colorful  hub 
of  trade,  education  and  politics  for  a  northwestern  community  of  millions,  Daryl  E.  Lembke, 
Los  Angeles  Times  San  Francisco  Bureau  Chief,  records  an  era  of  change.  "San  Francisco 
historically  faces  up  to  problems,"  he  writes,  "and  what  it  does  now  about  exploding  population, 
racial  tensions,  rapid  transit,  suburbia,  demands  for  increasing  quality  and  quantity  in  education 
. . .  may  well  have  application  for  Los  Angeles  and  any  major  city  with  respect  for  its  past  and 
faith  in  the  future." 

There  is  lively  variety  in  Daryl  Lembke's  dispatches.  A  random  sampling  shows  him 
treating  such  diverse  matters  as  divided  authority  in  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  windy  dilemma  of  Candlestick  Park,  Stanford's  oceanography  program,  and  esthetics 
versus  economics  in  redwood  conservation.  Lembke’s  17  years  of  reporting  have  been 
devoted  to  California's  people  and  institutions;  and  today  his  experience  and  keen  sense 
of  news  evaluation  combine  to  bring  Los  Angeles  Times  readers  the  full  news  panorama 
of  a  section  of  America  that  typifies  the  nation's  vitality. 

Daryl  Lembke  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  hiBafl 


Want  to  influence 
national  advertisers? 


...delivers  a  daily  market  of 
executive  decision  makers. 


Editions  Published;  L.istcrn,  Midwest.  Southwest,  (’.u  itic  t^o.ist 
Oiitritjufixl  cvcrynhcn^  ei'erv  business  d.iy. 
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Paper  Angels 


Several  stalTers  on  The  Herald 
Organized  a  CliriMmas  choir, 

.\nd  we  called  ourselves  the  “Angels”; 

Spreading  cheer  was  our  desire. 

During  every  Yuletide  season 
We  would  go  out  caroling. 

Folks  who  heard  us  would  tell  others, 

“Hark,  The  Herald  Angels  sing!” 

^A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

(ex-reporter,  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald) 

Hint  to  Santa 

Suspense  is  really  building  up— 

1  wish  Old  Santa’d  phone  us 
To  tell  us  if  we’ve  worked  enough 
To  get  a  Gliristiuas  bonus. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett, 

Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kus. 

— The  Armed  Forces  Press  Service  reported  in  its  “Galley 
Guide”  bulletin:  “Several  years  ago  a  staff  of  newsmen  on  a 
large  metropolitan  daily  was  working  the  Christmas  Eve  night 
shift  when  they  were  alerted  by  the  AP  to  stand  by  for  a  story. 
A  few  minutes  to  midnight  the  message  came  from  the  clackbg 
teletype  machine:  BIGGEST  STORY  OF  YEAR  ON  WAY. 
Night  reporters  and  rewrite  men  stopped  what  they  were  doing 
and  crowded  around  the  teletypes.  Editors  from  the  city  and 
telegraph  desks  also  showed  concern.  A  few  minutes  of  silence 
follow^.  Then,  at  midnight  the  AP  machine  began  to  vibrate 
and  a  simple  message  was  written:  BETHLEHEM,  DEC.  25 
(AP)-:-A  CHILD  IS  BORN.” 

’Ti*  The  Season 

Gift  suggestions  for  newsmen  to  give  .  .  . 

ITLAVEL  EDITOR’S  WIFE:  A  drive  through  town  to  see  the 
Christmas  decorations,  so  she  ran  quit  complaining,  “I  never  go 
anywhere.” 

LITERARY  EDITOR’S  TEENAGE  SON :  Anything  but  another 
book.  Like  a  1965  convertible  for  a  change. 

OBITUARY  EDITOR’S  FAMILY:  A  new  calendar  to  replace  the 
one  contributed  by  the  friendly  undertaker  with  the  slogan,  “When 
You  Gotta’  Go,  (^  With  Dignity.” 

FOOD  EDITOR’S  HUSBAND:  A  simple  steak  and  potato  dinner, 
instead  of  all  that  odd-ball  Pol>-nesian,  Albanian  and  Congolese 
chow. 

GARDEN  EDITOR’S  WIFE:  A  new  lawn  mower,  pitchfolk  and 
shovel,  to  replace  the  old  tools  with  which  she’s  been  busting  her 
back. 

OUTDOOR  COLUMNIST’S  nANCEE:  An  electronic  fish  cleaner. 

CAMERAMAN’S  WIFE:  A  picture  of  their  baby,  which  he  hasn’t 
got  around  to  taking  yet. 

BASEBALL  WRITER’S  WIFE:  A  trip  to  Florida  with  him  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gay  post  cards  she’s  been  settling  for. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  COLUMNIST’S  WIFE:  A  new  washer  to  plug 
the  perennially  dripping  bathroom  faucet. 

F.\MILY-ADVia:  COLUMNIST’S  DAUGHTER:  Some  advice  on 
whether  to  marry  the  fat,  ugly,  rich  chap  or  the  handsome  loafer. 

RAY  ERWIN’S  READERS:  A  dan-dan-dandy  Yuletide. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

— Miss  Rita  Smith,  sightless  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express,  had  a  personal  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI 
during  his  Bombay  visit.  .  .  .  College  newspapers  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  more  professional  papers  in  heady  heads.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Jack  F.  Erwin,  formerly  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph  and  now  a  graduate  student  in  the  Dqtartment  of 
Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  wrote 
for  the  Daily  Egyptian:  “It’s  a  Dilly:  Pickle  Packing  Puns 
Prevail  When  J.  Dill  Meets  Picklers.”  Incidentally,  the  Joe  Dill 
involved  is  an  SIU  grad  and  former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Egyptian.  And  here’s  a  head  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily:  “  ‘Rape  of  Lucretia’  Done  With  Skill  and  Taste.” 
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HENRY  J.  KATZ 

Senior  Buyer 

LENNf.N  &  NEWELL.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


PATRIOT-NEWS  TEST  CAMPAIGN 
IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT .... 

.  .  .  Where  potentially  heavy  budgets  are  involved, 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  offers  an  excellent 
medium  for  evaluating  copy  approaches  before  go¬ 
ing  national.  Harrisburg  is  a  self-contained,  stable 
and  diverse  market  with  a  strong  ad  medium.  The 
Patriot-News  covers  89%  of  the  Metro  Area  and 
100%  of  the  ABC  City  Zone,  and  thus  exerts  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  on  our  customers  in  and  around 
Harrisburg  proper. 


Represented  Notionelly  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  li  SCHMITT 


editorial 

California  Decision 

HE  announcement  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
three  weeks  ago  that  journalism  woulcf  be  tlrop|>ed  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  major  as  of  June,  1%6,  was  an  ill-acfvisecf  move,  in  our 
opinion,  anti  an  affront  to  every  journalist  in  the  country  whether 
he  l)e  engaged  in  electronic  or  printed  journalism  or  whether  he 
be  a  journalism  school  graduate  or  not. 

At  the  time,  the  University  announced  journalism  was  being 
dropped  from  the  list  of  majors  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
because  it  didn’t  feel  journalism  “qualified  either  as  letters  or  as 
science.”  More  recently  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  a  campus  newspaper  interview,  characterized  the  journalism 
program  as  neither  professional  enough  nor  liberal  enough.  That  is 
something  else  again! 

If  the  curriculum  of  the  University’s  department  of  journalism  is 
below  accepted  standards,  as  the  Dean  implies,  it  should  be  corrected 
and  improved.  But  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  eliminate 
a  vital  training  program  for  the  communications  industry'  and  at 
the  same  time  slander  the  thousands  of  excellent  journalism  graduates 
now  making  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  -  news  through  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  the  new'spaper  associations  and  jnofessional 
groups  in  California  are  protesting  this  decision  and  there  is  a 
possibility  it  may  be  reviewed  and  reversed.  It  shoidd  be.  As  a 
starter  they  might  ask:  If  journalism  does  not  qualify  as  “letters” 
why  do  so  many  colleges  and  universities  g^nt  so  many  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degrees  to  newspajrer  executives  every’  year? 

Harassment  of  the  Press 

T  N  this  issue,  E&P  presents  two  rejxrrts  on  harassment  of  the  press 
by  extremist  elements.  One  involving  news  photographers  who 
managed  to  take  their  pictures  in  spite  of  threats  of  physical  harm 
is  not  a  rrew  story  but  it  reflects  once  again  the  resourcefidness  and 
daring  of  newspaper  cameramen  who  consistently  get  the  pictures 
regardless  of  their  own  safety. 

The  other  report  concerns  a  cartoonist  whose  work  has  aroused 
a  campaign  of  intimidation  by  letter  and  telephone  against  him, 
his  editor  and  the  newsj)a|>er.  The  threats,  implied  and  real,  in  this 
case  have  failed  in  their  jjurpose,  but  they  continue. 

On  Sept.  5,  an  EfeP  editorial,  called  “Put  the  Spotlight  on  It,” 
offered  our  columns  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  about  con¬ 
certed  efforts  on  the  part  of  fringe  groups  to  influence  and  intimidate 
the  press.  The  stoiy  on  page  52  of  this  issue  is  the  first  case  history 
of  this  kind  we  have  been  able  to  present.  \Ve  welcome  information 
from  any  other  newspa|)er  or  newspaperman  who  has  been  sidqected 
to  similar  treatment  so  that  it  can  be  exposed. 

Editorial  Influence 

"Oemember  all  those  years  when  critics  proclaimed  the  press  had 
lost  its  influence  Ijecause  a  majority  of  the  voters  elected  a  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  who  had  been  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  news- 
pajjers?  We  heard  it  for  20  years  during  the  terms  of  Roosevelt  and 
I'ruman;  it  was  quiescent  when  Eisenhower  was  elected  in  ’52;  but 
it  was  revived  with  Kennedy’s  election  in  ’fiO. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  official  tabulation  of  the  jmpular 
vote  in  the  recent  Presidential  election  gives  61%  to  Johnson.  I'he 
circulation  of  400  daily  newspajicrs  supjmrting  Johnson  editorially 
amounted  to  61%  of  those  participating  in  E&P’s  poll. 
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‘It  Recites  the  Fifth  Amersdment.' 
Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  (Calif)  Independent. 


letters 

GOOD  FOR  THE  BUSINESS 

The  excellent  coverage  given  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
(Nov.  21)  deserves  a  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion. 

This  recognition  given  to  the  NCEW 
convention  Iry  E&P  is  appreciated  by  all 
of  us  in  the  organization,  who  feel  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
constructive  organizations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

We  in  NCEW  often  lament  some  of  the 
"fish  wraps”  which  pass  for  newspapers, 
and  we  believe  the  self-criticism  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  pages  by  NCEW 
members — as  described  so  well  in  the 
E&P  article  —  can  and  does  result  in 
marked  improvements  as  a  result. 

Paul  A.  McKalip 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 
*  *  * 


AWKWARD  STYLE 

“John  Doe  was  best  man  for  his  brother. 
. .  .  John  Doe  was  his  brother’s  best  man. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  John  Doe  was  matron  of  honor 
for  her  sister.  .  .  .  Misses  Mary  and  Susan 
Doe  were  bridesmaids  for  their  cousin.  .  .  . 
Miss  Sally  Doe  was  her  sister’s  maid  of 
honor.” 

The  foregoing  are  samples  of  the  way 
in  which  weddings  are  reported.  I  have  no 
idea  when  or  where  such  monstrosities 
were  first  inflicted  on  the  reader.  But  they 
must  have  caught  on,  because  they  have 
been  in  general  use  for  some  time. 

Where  is  the  gain  from  these  stumbling, 
awkward  expressions?  What  possible 
harm  was  there  in  the  former  wording, 
“John  Doe,  brother  of  the  groom,  was  best 
man”? 

(Before  retirement,  I  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Worcester  Telegram  for  42 
years.) 

Myron  M.  Johnson 

Worcester,  Mass. 


REPORTER’S  CODE 

Tlie  question  of  whether  a  journalist 
should  be  forced  to  divulge  his  source  of 
information  to  a  court  of  law  is  a  conten¬ 
tious  subject  in  Australia  at  the  present 
time.  Naturally  the  journalist,  following 
his  code  of  professional  ethics,  is  loathe 
to  betray  a  confidence  and  is  resisting  this 
stilling  of  the  Press. 

Legislation  in  Australia  closely  parallels 
that  of  England  and  decisions  given  in 
English  Courts  are  u.sed  as  precedents  in 
their  Australian  counterparts.  In  recent 
years,  two  English  journalists  were  jailed 
for  a  Contempt  of  Court  for  refusing  to 
divulge  their  source  of  information  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Vassal  (spy)  case.  Similarly,  an 
Australian  journalist  (Joseph  Buchanan) 
in  Sydney  was  heavily  fined  (£300)  in 
November  on  a  similar  charge.  He  refused 
to  name  sources  of  information  used  in  a 
Sun  story  which  was  the  basis  of  a  libel 
claim. 

Whether  there  should  be  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  for  journalists  in  the  normal  course  of 
their  professional  duties  was  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Australian  Journalists  Association  in 
Hobart  recently.  Sir  Henry  Baker,  founder- 
treasurer  of  the  Tasmanian  Branch,  who  is 
a  prominant  politician  and  constitutional 
lawyer,  said  the  question  of  what  privilege, 
if  any,  should  be  granted  by  statute  to 
journalists  to  allow  them  to  refrain  from 
disclosing  their  sources  of  information 
should  be  considered  in  relation  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  public  interest. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  given  in  the  Sydney  case  as  journal¬ 
ists  are  not  above  the  law.  But  the  implica¬ 
tions  are  frightening  of  a  Press  restricted 
in  its  public  duty  to  dig,  to  gather,  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  comment  on  the  news. 

Frank  Mills 

Queensland.  Australia. 

«  *  * 

LETTER  COUNT 

As.sociate  F^itor  Overton  Jones  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  noted  in  the 
I.«tters  (Nov.  21)  that  his  newspaper,  in 
the  month  before  the  election,  devoted  94 
columns  of  space  to  316  letters  to  the 
editor.  He  wondered  whether  any  other 
newspaper  printed  more  letters  during 
that  period. 

Well,  there  are  ways  of  figuring  these 
things  .  ,  .  and  then  there  are  other  ways. 

The  Times-Dispatch  has  a  daily  average 
circulation  of  123,051,  according  to  the 
’64  Year  Book.  This  figures  out  to  approxi- 
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Short  Takes 

All  departed  for  home  at  a  late  hour 
and  in  a  dense  fog.  —  Burlington  (Kas.) 
Daily  Republican. 

• 

The  report  came  back  that  the  court¬ 
house,  jail  and  public  officers  were  in  a 
very'  dilapidated  condition.  —  Somerset 
(Pa.)  Daily  .American. 

• 

More  than  a  food  of  .snow  piled  up  in 
the  Chicago  area. — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

• 

He  was  .still  sporting  his  controversial 
bear.  —  New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

Hillsboro  Homefakers  will  meet  Fri¬ 
day.  —  Hilhhoro  (N.  D.)  Banner. 


mately  .00257  letters  per  subscriber  dur¬ 
ing  that  turbulent  month.  Our  newspaper, 
the  Valley  News,  daily  circulation  7,063, 
during  the  same  period  printed  71  letters, 
or  .01005  letters  per  subscriber — or  .(X1748 
more  letters  per  subscriber  than  the  T-D, 

The  inch  total  of  our  71  letters  was  702, 
about  10  inches  per  letter.  The  T-D’s  inch 
total  apparently  added  up  to  a  figure  just 
shy  of  2.000  inches,  or  about  6  inches  per 
letter.  Our  writers  seem  to  have  4  inches 
more  to  say. 

The  Valley  News,  with  about  5.74%  of 
the  T-D’s  circulation,  used  22.5%  of  the 
letters  that  the  Virginia  paper  used,  and 
35.5'%  of  the  space. 

What  all  this  proves  escapes  me  at  the 
moment.  But  I  promise  to  give  it  some 
thought.  About  October.  IQfiis.  llgb!! 

Marvin  M.  Midcette 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

*  ■*  * 

Overton  Jones  wondered  if  his  paper 
doesn’t  publish  more  readers’  letters  just 
prior  to  elections  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

Maybe  the  Times-Dispatch  is  second. 
Mr.  Jones  reported  his  seven-day s-a- week 
record  for  the  month  preceding  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  316  letters.  We  publish  only  six 
days  a  week  (no  Sunday)  and  in  October 
printed  345  letters,  plus  27  on  November 
2  alone  (November  1  was  Sunday). 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  year  we’re  too 
tired  to  count  all  of  those. 

Lee  Anderson 

Editor,  News-Free  Press, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

♦  * 

WEEK  AFTER  WEEK 

On  page  45  of  the  current  issue  there  is 
a  photo  caption  headed  NEWSPAPER 
SCHOLARS  which  lists  the  names  of  sev¬ 
eral  Indiana  University  students  and  points 
out  that  one  of  them  holds  a  grant  from 
this  agency.  Unfortunately,  the  agency 
name  is  listed  as  Bonib  instead  of  Bonsib. 
.  .  .  We  are  grateful,  but  with  tears  in  our 
eyes. 

On  the  positive  side,  our  sincere  thanks 
to  you  and  the  entire  MP  editorial  staft 
for  a  great  job  week  after  week,  year  after 
year.  We  look  forward  to  each  issue. 

Budd  Arthur 

Bonsib,  PR,  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
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In  November 
The  New  York  Times 
average  circulation  was. 


up  weekdays  to775,508 

(a  50,428  increase  over  November  1963) 

up  Sundays  to  1,470,848 

(the  highest  Sunday  average  inTimes  history... 
an  increase  of  50,001  over  November  1963) 

And  we're  having 
a  healthy  December,  too. 

(Won’t  you  join  us?) 


You  can  tell  the  adults 
by  the  paper  they  read.. 

(The  NewYorkTimes) 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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I 

LBJ  Victory 
Tops  K  Exit 
In  ’64  News 

President  Johnson’s  landslide 
election  victory  topped  the  list 
of  “Ten  Biggest  Stories  of  1964” 
in  the  annual  poll  of  editors  by 
United  Press  International. 

The  Johnson  victory  was  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  ouster  of 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  the  vote  of  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  1964  winners: 

1.  Johnson  landslide. 

2.  Khrushchev  deposed. 

3.  Civil  rights  act  becomes 
law. 

4.  War  in  Viet  Nam;  U.  S. 
retaliates  in  Tonkin  Bay. 

5.  Communist  China  detonates 
its  first  nuclear  device. 

6.  Goldwater  captures  GOP 
nomination. 

7.  Negro  rioting  in  northern 
cities. 

8.  Warren  report  finds  Oswald 
alone  planned  and  executed  JFK 
assassination. 

9.  U.  S.  surgeon  general  finds 
cigarettes  a  health  hazard. 

10.  Vatican  Council  ratifies 
new  church  practices  and  atti¬ 
tudes. 

Broadcast  List  Differs 

The  Big  Story  selections  by 
editors  of  Associated  Press 
meml>er  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  is  being  distributed 
for  publication  Dec.  26.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  AP  and  UPI  lists  are 
similar. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to 
this  year’s  polling  of  UPI’s 
broadcast  clients  is  that  the 
Kremlin  shakeup  rated  No.  1  in 
spot  news,  followed  by  the  Jen¬ 
kins  .scandal,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident,  Harlem  riots.  Red 
China’s  bomb,  Alaskan  earth¬ 
quake,  U.  S.  election,  Russian 
space  flight.  Canal  ^ne  riots 
and  Cyprus  fighting. 

K  Tops  in  Europe 

Khrushchev’s  ouster  was  the 
near-unanimous  choice  of  Euro- 
I  pean  editors  as  the  top  news 
j  story  of  1964  with  Red  China’s 
I  nuclear  device  the  No.  2  story. 

Asian  editors  selected  the 
Khrushchev  ouster  as  the  top 
story.  Second  place  was  a  vir¬ 
tual  tie  —  the  Chinese  atomic 
detonation  edging  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  by  a  single  vote. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


NEW  PHONE  SERVICE 

WATS  Tariff  Tried 
For  Incoming  Calls 


"Now  toll  us,  who  won  the  World 
Series?"  —  Bruce  Shanks  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Guild  Seeks 
$200  in  AP 
Pact  Parley 

Contract  negotiations  between 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  continued 
this  week.  The  current  two-year 
agreement  expires  Dec.  31. 

The  Guild  has  proposed:  a 
$200  a  week  newsman-photogra¬ 
pher-artist  minimum  wage  after 
four  years’  experience,  a  35-hour 
week,  elimination  of  geographi¬ 
cal  differentials,  the  Guild  shop, 
and  a  contract  term  of  one  year. 

“Negotiations  this  year  are 
no  different  than  in  years  past 
and  we  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  the  Guild  proposals,” 
.said  Keith  Fuller,  AP  assistant 
general  manager. 

Representing  the  Guild  at  the 
bargaining  table  were  Ray 
Mann,  WSG  administrator; 
Leonard  Milliman,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  ex-president  of  the  Wire 
Service  local ;  Robert  M.  Crocker 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  president; 
James  Hackleman,  New  York, 
and  Gene  Hebert,  Concord,  N.H., 
assistant  administrator. 

.Mr.  Mann  said  the  Guild  had 
concluded  its  presentation  this 
week  with  heavy  stress  on  the 
$200  minimum.  “Great  factors 
in  this  respect,”  he  said,  “are 
the  $200  scales  achieved  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia 
newspaper  contracts.” 

Mr.  Mann  pointed  out  that 
earlier  this  year  a  Strike  Strat¬ 
egy  Committee  had  been  set  up. 

Said  Mr.  Crocker:  “Things 
are  very  calm  at  the  moment. 
But  we  have  our  eye  to  the  point 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Lincoln 

A  type  of  telephone  service 
unique  in  the  United  States  has 
been  approved  by  the  Nebraska 
State  Railway  Commission.  An 
experimental  tariff  by  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  offers  bulk  incoming  long 
distance  service  at  monthly 
rates. 

Bulk  wholesale  telephone 
service,  known  as  Wide  Area 
Telephone  Service  (WATS),  at 
present  is  offered  nationally  on 
an  outgoing  telephone  long  dis¬ 
tance  basis.  It  was  approved  on 
an  intrastate  basis  by  the  State 
Railway  Commission  in  1961. 

The  experimental  tariff  is  the 
first  national  experiment  with 
the  reverse,  incoming  long  dis¬ 
tance  traffic. 

Editor’s  Suggestion 

Lincoln  Telephone,  North¬ 
western  Dell  and  American  Tel¬ 
egraph  Co.  engineers  and  serv¬ 
ice  personnel  together  worked 
out  the  technological  ideas  that 
made  possible  solving  incoming 
telephone  WATS  service  on  a 
traffic  basis.  Tyler  Ryan,  com¬ 
mercial  supervisor  for  LTT, 
presented  the  tariff  which  was 
developed  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  received  from  Joe  R.  Sea- 
crest,  managing  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal. 

The  operation,  for  example, 
will  allow  Journal  reporters 
and  correspondents  from  south¬ 
east  Nebraska  to  call  the  news¬ 
paper  by  simply  dialing  the 
number. 

The  tariff  would  permit  a 
customer  in  Lincoln  to  buy  un¬ 
limited,  24-hour  seven-day-a- 
week  use  of  one  line  solely  for 
incoming  telephone  calls  from 
points  in  Lincoln  Telephone  Co. 
territory  upon  the  payment  of 
a  flat  monthly  rate. 

The  tariff  permits  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  to  develop  the  equipment 
to  permit  the  offering  of  the 
service  on  a  broader  territory 
basis  and  to  accumulate  the 
experience  and  share  it  with 
other  telephone  companies 
which  would  permit  the  possible 
development  of  the  concept  on 
a  state  and  interstate  basis. 

The  tariff  would  be  available 
to  other  news  media,  and  other 


customers  as  equipment  permit¬ 
ted  depending  upon  the  success 
of  the  experiment  technologi¬ 
cally. 

Paired  with  outgoing  WATS, 
incoming  WATS  would  permit 
two-way  WATS  traffic. 

The  Lincoln  tariff  of  $179.95 
monthly  would  permit  as  many 
incoming  long  distance  calls  as 
can  be  received  from  22  counties 
.served  on  one  telephone  located 
at  Lincoln.  The  present  outgo¬ 
ing  WATS  tariff  of  $600  month¬ 
ly  permits  as  many  outgoing 
calls  to  93  counties  as  can  be 
made  on  one  telephone  line. 

Under  WATS  concepts  all 
calls  must  be  direct  distance 
dialed  and  be  station  to  station. 
This  reduces  the  cost  to  the 
telephone  companies  because 
operators  are  not  needed  to  han¬ 
dle  such  calls. 

No  opposition  was  voiced  at 
the  hearing.  Support  for  the 
tariff  concept  was  received  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  from 
United  Press  International. 

• 

Stevenson  Named 
Leary’s  Aid  at  UPI 

Appointment  of  H.  L.  Steven¬ 
son  as  assistant  managing  editor 
of  United  Press  International 
was  announced  Dec.  15  by  Roger 
Tatarian,  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  35,  has  been 
based  in  Atlanta  for  two  years 
as  Southern  Division  news  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  a  news  editor  in 
New  York  from  1960  until  1963. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Stevenson  joined  United  Press  in 
March,  1953,  in  the  Jackson, 
Miss.,  bureau.  In  his  new  post 
he  will  be  assistant  to  Francis 
T.  Leary,  managing  editor. 

• 

Morehead  to  Succeed 
Duncan  in  Austin 

Dallas 

Richard  M.  Morehead  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Dawson  Dun¬ 
can  as  chief  of  the  Dallas  News 
bureau  at  Austin  Jan.  1,  when 
Mr.  Duncan  retires. 

Mr.  Morehead,  a  veteran  of 
state  capital  reporting,  has  been 
an  employe  of  the  News  for  22 
years.  Mr.  Duncan  will  close  out 
a  career  which  began  in  1927  on 
the  Austin  American-Statesman. 
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Cigarette  Ad 
Code  Applied 
After  Jan.  1 

Seven  persons,  including  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Meyner,  former  gfovernor 
of  New  Jersey,  start  policing 
the  advertising  of  150  cigarette 
brands  Jan.  1  when  the  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  code  becomes 
effective. 

The  code  was  adopted  last 
April  as  a  means  of  self-regu¬ 
lation  by  nine  major  manufac¬ 
turers,  after  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Medical  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  hazards  of  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  was  made  public. 
Mr.  Meyner  is  the  code  admin¬ 
istrator. 

All  advertising  and  promotion 
of  the  sponsoring  nine  firms, 
which  account  for  99  percent  of 
the  cigarettes  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  will  be  subject  to  the  code. 
The  annual  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
|250  million. 

Before  they  appear  in  public 
all  ads  must  be  approved  by  the 
codes  staff.  Reviews  have  been 
made  and  approvals  granteil 
since  the  code’s  office  opened  in 
September  at  51  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Violations  of 
the  code,  except  what  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  some  magazine  placed 
before  September,  are  subject 
to  penalties  up  to  $100.00. 
Names  of  those  who  don’t  con¬ 
form  will  be  made  public,  Mr. 
Meyner  said. 

“We  have  had  heated  discus¬ 
sions,’’  he  said,  referring  to  con¬ 
ferences  with  lawyers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives.  “The 
manufacturers  vrant  a  firm 
hand  and  they  will  get  it.” 

Ads  for  review  are  coming 
in  to  Code  offices  at  a  rate  of  30 
a  day,  Mr.  Meyner  said.  Most 
of  them  are  in  conformity  with 
standards  set  by  the  Code’s  18 
clauses,  he  added.  The  chief 
provisions  are  that  ad  copy 
must  not  encourage  youths  to 
smoke  nor  suggest  that  good 
health  is  due  to  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing.  Ads  in  newspaper  comics 
sections  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  Meyner  identified  by 
name  only  one  member  of  his 
staff,  John  Farley,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  was  his 
press  secretary  from  1957  to 
1961.  Two  are  lawyers,  one  is 
a  former  salesman,  one  woman 
who  has  a  masters  degree  in 
philosophy,  another  who  was  a 
secretary  in  Texas.  Mr.  Meyner 
and  two  others  on  the  .staff  are 
cigarette  smokers.  One  man 
smokes  a  pipe. 

A  reporter  at  Mr.  Meyner ’s 
news  conference  this  week  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  useless,  with  only  sev- 


THE  GREAT  FLAG  BATTLE  in  Canada  ended  this  week  with  victory 
tor  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson's  desi9n  and  defeat  (163  to  78  in 
Commons)  for  Conservative  Leader  John  Diefenbaker.  This  cartoon  by 
McNally  in  the  Montreal  Star  depicts  "Curtain!"  for  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 
The  flag  debate  ran  for  33  days;  it  ended  with  the  singing  of 
"O  Canada"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen"  after  approval  of  the  maple 
leaf  on  white  background  flanked  by  two  red  bars. 


en  persons  to  police  all  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising. 

Government  regulations  for 
labeling  and  advertising  have 
been  postponed  until  July  1.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  any  federal  action, 
industry  .self-regulation  will 
continue,  Mr.  Meyner  said. 

• 

.4utumatioii  Survey 
To  Be  Made  In  ’65 

A  surv'ey  of  the  impact  of 
automation  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  undertaken  early 
in  1965  by  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  of  the  American 
New'spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

William  Davis  Taylor,  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  chairman  of  the 
group,  said  the  decision  to  make 
the  survey  grew  out  of  meetings 
with  presidents  of  the  craft 
unions.  It  will  require  about  a 
year  to  complete  and  will  ex¬ 
amine  what  effects  automation 
has  had  on  newspaper  labor 
and  what  may  be  expected. 

• 

Weilbaclier  Succeeds 
Dibert  on  ABC  Board 

Chicago 

William  M.  Weilbacher,  senior 
vicepresident,  C.  J.  LaRoche  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  George  C.  Dibert, 
vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dibert,  an  ABC  board 
member  since  1953,  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  treasurer.  He  is  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  Thompson  agency 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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where  things  may  get  a  little 
more  interesting.” 

Guild  negotiators  are  calling 
also  for  a  complete  review  of 
the  subject  of  automation  in 
respect  to  job  security  and  dis¬ 
missal  compensation. 


Albany  Guild  Given 
Less  Tlian  $12  Raise 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  who  were  on  strike  for 
18  days  against  the  Times-Un- 
ion  and  Knickerbocker  News 
receive  a  general  wage  and 
fringe  increase  of  from  $11  to 
$11.65  over  three  years  in  an 
arbitration  award.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  last  offer  before  the 
strike  began  in  November 
amounted  to  $11.  Craft  unions 
had  agreed  on  a  $12  package. 

Subject  to  further  arbitration 
is  a  clause  which  would  permit 
the  publisher  to  arrange,  by 
mutual  consent,  for  an  employe 
to  work  a  flexible  schedule  from 
day  to  day  provided  the  work 
week  doesn’t  exceed  37%  hours. 

• 

Governor’s  Aide 

Indianapolis 
Richard  W.  Vandivier,  32,  for¬ 
mer  court  reporter  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  press  secretary  by  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  Roger  D,  Branigin. 


Blair  Beat; 
Mollenhoff  in 
Club  Election 

Washington 

For  the  first  time  in  three 
decades  there  has  been  a  I’ontest 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

The  winner,  by  the  razi  r-thin 
margin  of  408-401,  was  William 
M.  Blair,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  who  “stepped  out  of 
line”  in  running  for  the  post. 
Normally,  the  man  he  defeated, 
Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles 
Publications’  bureau,  would  have 
taken  over  the  spot  from  his 
post  of  vicepresident. 

About  63  percent  of  the  active 
membership  of  1,300  voted  in 
the  election,  reflecting  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  of  newsmen  here 
in  the  outcome.  This  compares, 
for  example,  with  a  modest  turn¬ 
out  of  only  13  percent  in  the 
same  elections  a  year  ago. 

The  Blair  movement  was  in 
the  form  of  a  “revolt”  within  the 
Club  and  had  the  support  of 
Joseph  Dear,  Dear  Publications, 
current  president. 

For  example.  Dear  took  a  fight 
to  the  Club’s  membership  earliw 
this  year  to  permit  the  seating 
of  lady  reporters  on  the  floor  at 
the  Club  luncheons.  The  Club’s 
Board  of  Governors,  with  Mol¬ 
lenhoff  voting  with  the  majority, 
had  voted  down  the  move  but 
the  Club  membership,  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  vote,  admitted  them. 
Blair,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
had  sided  with  Dear  on  the 
issue. 

There  also  was  some  rumbling 
among  members  about  Mollen- 
hoff’s  speech-making  program 
around  the  country.  He  has  often 
criticized  Washing^ton  newsmen 
as  being  “lazy”  and  inclined  not 
to  “dig  hard  enough”  for  embar¬ 
rassing  stories. 

In  another  feature  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Pat  Heffernan,  head  of  the 
Reuters  Bureau  and  a  Britisher, 
was  elected  to  a  3-year  term  on 
the  Board. 

Windsor  Booth,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Also  elected  to  three-year 
terms  were  Allan  W.  Cromley, 
Daily  Oklahoman,  and  William 
Gold,  Washington  Post.  Vernon 
Louviere,  free-lancer,  won  the 
post  of  financial  secretary,  and 
Joe  Gambatese,  Nation's  Busi¬ 
ness,  that  of  treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  II,  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
was  unopposed  for  secretary. 

Dues  were  increased  25%, 
effective  Jan.  1. 
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Mri.  George  Alvear  offers  Jersey  Journal's  Editor  Eugene  Farrell,  stand- 
in  "Father  of  the  Bride,"  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  while  her  husband 
beams. 


Daily  Arranges  Wedding, 
Editor  Gives  the  Bride 


Dr.  ^arl  Overhage 
Of  MIT  to  Serve 
As  xiNPA  Advisor 

Dr.  ‘  arl  F.  J.  Overhage,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  engineering  at  Massa- 
chusett.'j  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  accepted  appointment  to  the 
ANPA  Scientific  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  director  of  a  long- 
range  program  in  information 
transfer  technology  at  M.I.T. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  16  by  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
TimeK-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
Sews,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.4ssociation. 

Dr.  Overhage  replaces  the  late 
Trevor  Gardner  on  the  ANPA 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
headetl  by  Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spil- 
haus,  dean  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  at  the  University  of 
Minne.'^ota.  The  other  member  is 
Dr.  John  R.  Pierce,  executive 
director-research.  Communica¬ 
tions  Principles  Division,  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories. 

The  committee  was  formed  in 
.\pril,  1962,  to  review  for  the 
.4NPA  and  its  member  news¬ 
papers  scientific  knowledge  in 
communications  technology  and 
to  consider  possible  newspaper 
i  applications  of  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  deriving  from  various 
communications  programs  of 
Government  and  private  indus¬ 
try. 

Dr.  Overhage  was  born  in 
London.  He  received  degrees  for 
studies  in  physics  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology. 
His  career  has  been  divided  be¬ 
tween  photography  and  elec¬ 
tronics. 

• 

Toronto  Printers 
March  on  Parliament 

Ottawa 

Striking  printers  from  three 
Toronto  newspapers  appealed  to 
Parliament  this  week  to  help 
settle  the  dispute.  They  have 
been  out  of  their  jobs  since  June 
but  the  papers  have  continued  to 
publish. 

They  were  met  by  Labor  Min¬ 
ister  Allan  MacEachen,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  strike  with  a  dele¬ 
gation  in  his  office.  Meanwhile, 
350  placard-carrying  union  mem¬ 
bers  circled  the  building  outside. 

I  The  printers,  members  of  the 
'  International  Typographical 
1  Union,  struck  mainly  over  issues 
involving  the  introduction  of 
:  semi-automated  composing 
'  equipment. 

1  Mr.  MacEachen  indicated 
there  was  little  he  could  do,  the 
matter  being  subject  to  provin¬ 
cial  jurisdiction. 
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Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Jersey  Journal  helped  a 
young  Chilean  couple,  4,000 
miles  from  their  native  land  and 
in  a  strange  city  with  no  rela¬ 
tives,  to  have  a  big  church 
wedding. 

And  when  the  pretty  18-year- 
old  bride  needed  someone  “to  give 
her  away”  at  the  ceremony.  Edi¬ 
tor  Eugene  Farrell  accepted  the 
role  of  stand-in  for  “the  father 
of  the  bride.”  The  new  Mrs. 
Jorge  1.  Alvear’s  parents  were  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  unable  to  be 
present. 

It  started  last  October  when 
25-year-old  Jorge  I.  Alvear,  who 
came  to  the  U.S.  two  years  ago 
from  Chile,  appeared  at  the 
Jersey  Journal’s  women’s  de¬ 
partment  with  a  picture  of  his 
prospective  bride,  Marcela  Rod¬ 
riquez  Tietz. 

Jorge  told  Women’s  Editor 
Lois  Fegan  he  was  about  to  be 
married  by  proxy,  in  a  civil 
ceremony  in  Santiago.  Miss  Rod¬ 
riquez  was  there,  but  her  fiance 
was  at  his  job  with  Commercial 
Solvents  Co.  in  Newark.  He  told 
also  of  having  served  six  months 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  com¬ 
mented,  “What  a  shame  Mar¬ 
cela  could  not  have  a  big  wed¬ 
ding.” 

The  marriage  by  proxy  later 
in  October  was  reported  in  the 
Jersey  Journal’s  news  columns. 
An  editorial  touched  on  the  pros¬ 
pective  groom’s  quote,  and 
wished  that  something  could  be 
done  about  a  big  wedding. 

The  girl  arrived  Dec.  6  in 
Jersey  City.  At  the  Journal’s 
request.  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
Whelan  snipped  red  tape  for 
issuance  of  a  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate.  He  also  ordered  champagne 
for  the  wedding  reception. 

A  Jersey  Journal  reporter, 
Stephen  F.  Needham  Jr.,  worked 
on  arrangements  for  the  wed¬ 
ding. 
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A  jeweler,  who  is  also  a  rabbi, 
gave  the  bride  a  string  of  pearls, 
another  store  provided  the  party 
with  formal  attire.  A  funeral 
director  supplied  a  limousine, 
and  a  motor  inn  made  the  hall 
available  for  a  reception  at 
nominal  co.st.  The  president  of 
the  senior  Woman’s  Club  sang 
at  the  ceremony  in  St.  Aedan’s 
Church. 

For  Eugene  Farrell  it  was  a 
“first,”  in  giving  away  the  bride. 
He  has  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
are  married  and  have  only  boys. 

• 

Tribune  Staffers 
Beck  Awards 

Chicago 

Four  reporters  and  three  pho¬ 
tographers  won  1964  Edward 
Scott  Beck  Awards  given  to 
staff  members  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism  at  an  annual  dinner  of 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Nearly  400  staffers,  execu¬ 
tives  and  guests  attended. 

Arthur  Veysey,  London  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Jules  Dubois, 
Latin  America  correspondent, 
shared  a  $1,200  award  in  the 
foreign  news  division. 

Clay  Gowran,  special  feature 
reporter,  and  David  Condon, 
sports  columnist,  shared  a  $1,200 
award  for  domestic  news  stories. 

Photo  awards  went  to  Leonard 
Bartholomew  and  Val  Mazzenga, 
general  assignment  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  Henry  Wood,  sub¬ 
urban  reporter-photographer. 

• 

May  Change  Name 

Washington 

The  80-year-old  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  will  consider 
a  change  of  name  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Dallas,  June  16-19. 


Burch  Appoints 
Smalley  As  PR 
Director  of  GOP 

Washington 

Robert  M.  Smalley,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  candidate.  Rep. 
William  E.  Miller,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  Chairman 
Dean  Burch  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Smalley  succeeds  L.  Rich¬ 
ard  Guylay  who  has  returned 
to  the  practice  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  president  of  Imfoplan 
in  the  Interpublic  group,  after 
directing  the  party’s  communi¬ 
cations  during  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Guylay  was  president  of  the 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Co.  before 
taking  the  GOP  post  last 
summer.  Lee  Edwards  is  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  PR  for  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Smalley  joined  the  committee 
last  January  as  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  arranging 
plans  for  media  coverage  of  the 
nominating  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Following  Rep.  Mill¬ 
er’s  nomination,  he  joined  his 
staff  as  chief  news  aide. 

Mr.  Smalley  served  for  two 
and  one-half  years  as  confiden¬ 
tial  secretary  to  Mayor  George 
Christopher  of  San  Francisco. 
From  1955-61,  he  worked  for 
Whitaker  and  Baxter  and  Whit¬ 
aker  and  Baxter  International, 
political  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants  and  campaign  manag¬ 
ers,  in  San  Francisco. 

Before  going  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Mr.  Smalley  worked  in 
radio  news  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

• 

Salinger  Will  Aid 
Latin  American  Times 

U.S.  Senator  Pierre  Salinger, 
former  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary,  will  join  the  editorial  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Times  early  in  January, 
according  to  Jorge  Losada,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  projected  New 
York  daily. 

Sen.  Salinger  has  resigned  his 
senate  seat  effective  Dec.  31.  He 
will  join  National  General  Corp., 
which  operates  theatres  and 
community  tv  systems,  as  a  vice- 
president. 

• 

Ad  Agency  Dividend 

Directors  of  Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
bach  Inc.  declar^  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  22  %c  per  share  on 
its  Class  A  and  Class  B  Stocks 
to  holders  of  record  on  Dec.  31. 
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Local  Issues  Make 
Political  Ad  Linage 


Sharply  fought  contests  for 
local  offices  and  controversial 
questions,  such  as  legalized 
gambling,  account  for  splurges 
in  political  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  more  than  presidential 
fights. 

Additional  notes  on  1964  poli¬ 
tical  adv'ertising  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  original  report  (E&P,  Dec. 
12)  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
The  patterns  were  the  same  in 
Seattle  and  Tulsa  as  those  else¬ 
where  in  the  spot  check  made  by 
E&P  in  conjunction  with  the 
Media  Records  measurements. 

In  the  first  such  compilation 
ever  published,  Tulsa’s  news¬ 
papers — the  World  and  the 
Tribune — were  credited  with  ap¬ 
proximately  147,000  lines  of 
political  advertising  in  the  July- 
November  period. 

M.  E.  Elder,  assistant  advei* 
tising  director  of  the  Oil  Capital 
newspapers,  reported  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  fine  linage  total,  as 
follows : 

WilkinM>n  v^.  Harris 

“In  1964  the  World  and  Trib¬ 
une  published  one  of  the  largest 
volumes  of  political  advertising 
ever  carried  in  these  newspapers. 
Political  advertising  this  year 
compares  favorably  with  the 
year  1962,  and  that  year  saw 
candidates  running  for  City, 
County,  State  and  Congressional 
offices.  This  was  not  an  election 
year  in  Oklahoma  for  state 
offices.  Only  City,  County  and 
Congressional  offices,  and,  of 
course,  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

“The  majority  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  the  World 
and  Tribune  this  year  was  for 
the  senatorial  contest  between 
Bud  Wilkinson  and  Fred  Harris. 
Some  business  w'as  carried  for 
Senator  Goldwater’s  candidacy 
for  the  presidency.  Very  little 
space  was  carried  for  City  and 
County  candidates. 

“Because  of  the  popularity  of 
the  two  senatorial  candidates, 
Wilkinson  and  Harris,  plus  the 
fact  that  both  candidates  had 
strong  financial  backing,  this 
contest  produced  a  large  volume 
of  linage  for  newspapers.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  the  former  Oklahoma 
University  football  coach  and 
formerly  director  of  the  National 
Physical  Fitness  Program,  under 
President  Kennedy,  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
football  circles  everywhere. 

“Although  Harris  was  not  as 
well  known  as  Wilkinson,  he  is 
an  experienced  politician  and 
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campaigner,  having  served  for 
eight  years  in  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate. 

“Although  our  political  volume 
of  advertising  has  been  good  this 
year,  it  was  disappointing  to  us 
that  the  only  space  we  received 
from  either  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  was  small  tv  or  radio 
broadcast  ads.  We  did  secure 
some  larger  space  for  Senator 
Goldwater’s  campaign,  but  this 
was  placed  by  either  the  local 
or  state  organizations  for  Gold- 
water.  Very  little  space  was 
placed  by  the  local  or  state 
organizations  for  President 
Johnson.  Most  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  both  candidates  went  to 
the  electronics  medium.’’ 

The  Media  Records  measure¬ 
ment,  incidentally,  showed  23,- 
000  lines  placed  by  and  for 
Democrats,  44,000  Republican 
and  80,000  miscellaneous. 

Linage  Early  in  Year  .\lso 

Both  papers  in  Seattle — the 
Times  and  the  Post-Intelligencer 
— ran  a  heav’y  amount  of  politi¬ 
cal  copy  in  paid  space.  Report¬ 
ing  for  the  Times  which  had 
about  151,000  lines  (55,000 
Democrat,  60,000  Republican, 
36,000  miscellaneous),  W.  H. 
Haigh  pointed  out  that  the 
figure  w’as  not  all-inclusive  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  count  linage 
placed  during  city  and  county 
elections  in  February  and  March. 

Mr.  Haigh  said: 

“We  have  been  running  politi¬ 
cal  linage  every  month  of  this 
year.  We  had  city  and  county 
elections  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  wdth  the  primary  in 
February  and  the  final  in  March. 

“Any  linage  that  ran  after 
March  was  concerned  with  the 
state  and  national  elections 
coming  up  in  September  and 
November.  During  the  period 
April  through  November,  1964 
we  ran  180,330  lines  of  political 
advertising.  During  the  same 
period  in  1960,  we  ran  95,676 
lines  of  advertising. 

“There  were  five  campaigns 
that  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increase.  In  order  of  importance 
they  were  the  gubernatorial  race. 
Referendum  #34  (this  was  a 
proposal  on  gambling) ,  the  pres¬ 
idential  race  and  two  congres¬ 
sional  district  races. 

“In  1960  none  of  these  races 
were  as  aggressively  contested 
as  they  were  in  1964  and  of 
course  we  did  not  have  Referen¬ 
dum  #34  on  the  ballot.  The 
proponents  of  Referendum  #34 


were  well  organized  and  they 
had  a  more  than  adequate 
budget.  The  committees  for  the 
candidates  were  also  much  better 
organized  than  they  were  in 
1960  and  had  more  money  to 
spend.  Each  campaign  had  more 
than  the  usual  element  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

“In  most  cases,  the  candidates 
for  all  of  the  state  and  federal 
offices  seemed  to  be  better  organ¬ 
ized  and  financed  than  in  any 
other  election.” 

• 

British  Information 
Chief  Meets  Press 

New  York  newsmen  met  Paul 
Wright,  new  director  general  of 
British  Information  Services, 
New  York,  at  a  B.I.S.  “Open 
House”  party  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  Wright  succeeded  Peter 
T.  Haymen,  the  new  Minister 
and  Deputy  Commandant,  Brit¬ 
ish  Military  Government,  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  is  no  newcomer  to  either 
the  U.S.  or  to  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  work.  His  career  in  Eng¬ 
land  included  such  positions  as 
assistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  National  Coal  Board,  and 
director  of  PR  for  the  Festival 
of  Britain. 

Mr.  Wright  spent  214  years 
as  a  press  officer  to  the  U.K. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
His  wife  is  a  American-bom  and 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament. 


Planners  Envision 
HugeDevelop'  nent  | 
For  Hears!  Ranch 

San  Simeon-,  Calif. 

Wilsey,  Ham  &  Blair,  .onsult- 
ants  for  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  disclosed  plan.,  for  at 
estimated  $340  million  develop- 
ment  of  he  80,000-acr('  Hearst 
ranch  at  San  Simeon,  adjacent 
to  the  state  park  enconqjassing 
the  Hearst  mansion. 

The  plan  calls  for  eight  vil¬ 
lages  with  an  ultimate  popula¬ 
tion  of  65,000,  yacht  club  and 
marina,  four  golf  courses,  a 
200-bed  hospital,  schools,  20 
churches,  cemeterj',  3,000-acre 
state  park  and  60,000-acre 
mountain  game  reserv-e  with 
lodges. 

’The  $50,000  study  gave  no 
date  for  the  start  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  land  to  be  develop^ 
is  the  Piedra  Blanca  Rancho 
surrounding  the  Hearst  Castle, 
which  was  given  to  the  state  in 
1958  as  a  historical  monument 

The  original  40,000-acre  ranch 
was  acquired  in  1865  by  U.  S. 
Senator  George  Hearst  and 
eventually  grew  to  275,000 
acres,  between  the  Santa  Lucia 
Mountains  and  the  ocean,  with 
30  miles  of  coastline — about 
midway  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 


Goodbye,  Mrs.  Christmas! 
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I  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

I  A  lot  of  early  birds  in  Rock  Hill  are  going  to  miss  Mrs. 

"  Ella  Christmas — the  74-year-old  grandmother  who  delivered 
I  the  Charlotte  Observer  to  so  many  of  them  until  recently. 

I  Mrs.  Christmas  retired  recently  at  the  insistence  of  two 
I  daughters,  but  her  career  carrying  the  Observer  spanned 
1  42  years. 

I  It  started  in  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  when  her  eldest  son, 
I  Frank,  began  delivering  the  Observer. 

I  “I  took  care  of  the  books  and  the  boys  delivered  the 
I  papers,”  she  said. 

I  “When  we  moved  to  Rock  Hill  in  1935,  we  got  right  back 
I  into  the  business.  The  boys  got  Rock  Hill  routes  for  the 
I  Observer  and  I  helped  with  the  books. 

I  “Then  the  war  came  and  all  the  boys  (four)  went  into 
service.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  with  1,500  Observer  cus¬ 
tomers  and  no  boys  to  help,  so  I  started  it  myself. 

I  “I  was  doing  it  for  the  boys  because  I  knew  they  would 
I  w'ant  the  route  back  after  the  war. 

I  “But  when  they  got  back,  I  insisted  on  keeping  half  the 
I  route — I  just  couldn’t  give  it  up  with  all  the  friends  I 
I  had  made  over  the  years,”  she  said. 

When  she  retired,  more  than  4,000  Observ'er  subscribers 
i  owed  their  morning  papers  to  Mrs.  Christmas  and  her 
I  son  David,  the  Observ’^er’s  Rock  Hill  circulation  manager. 

“You  know,  all  four  of  my  boys  delivered  the  Observer. 
;  ...  It  got  to  be  a  big  job,  one  with  a  lot  of  responsibility 

!  and  one  which  gave  them  pride  in  themselves  as  boys  and 
=  later  men.” 

I  Mrs.  Christmas  thinks  that  getting  up  at  3  a.m.  has  been 
I  good  for  her.  She  says:  “Get  up  early  each  day,  see  a 
I  beautiful  sunrise  and  you’re  alive  and  happy.” 
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Stc  ck  Trust 
Explained  in 
FCC  Hearing 

Washington 

A  Hoston  Herald  -  Traveler 
Corp.  ilirector  testified  at  a 
hearinff  here  Dec.  9  that  the 
company’s  board  had  felt  it  de¬ 
sirable  last  year  that  80,000 
shares  of  its  stock  be  placed  in 
trust,  tiartly  in  the  interest  of 
a  pending  television  license  pro- 
ceding. 

Kenelm  M.  Winslow  was  testi¬ 
fying  in  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  proceeding  on 
a  contested  application  by 
WHDH  Inc.,  owned  by  Herald- 
Traveler,  for  renewal  of  its 
license  of  a  Channel  5  tv  sta¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 

The  80,000  shares  were  bought 
by  Henry  Garfinkle  and  his  com¬ 
pany,  Greater  Boston  Distribu¬ 
tors  Inc.  The  stock  was  placed 
in  a  5-year  voting  trust  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1963. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  and  his  invest¬ 
ment  manager  and  brother-in- 
law,  Solomon  Levine,  testified 
earlier  that  the  stock  was  put 
in  trust  to  quell  published  re¬ 
ports  they  were  trying  to  take 
over  control  of  Herald-Traveler. 

Mr.  Levine  said  he  and 
Thomas  Joyce,  Herald-Traveler 
attorney,  drafted  the  trust 
agreement  for  Mr.  Garfinkle’s 
signature.  Mr.  Garfinkle  said  he 
selected  a  Jew  and  a  Protestant 
as  trustees  and  left  the  selection 
of  a  Catholic  to  Mr.  Joyce. 

The  three  selected  were  Dr. 
.^bram  Sachar,  president  of 
Brandeis  University;  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Adams,  president  of 
Leahy  Clinic  and  administrator 
of  New  England  Baptist  Hos¬ 
pital;  and  John  N.  Fulham, 
businessman. 

Disclosed  at  Board  Meeting 

Mr.  Winslow  said  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  placing  the  Garfinkle 
stock  in  trust  was  discussed  at 
a  Herald-Traveler  board  meet¬ 
ing.  He  said  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  formation  was  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  that  reported  con¬ 
trol  maneuvers  might  have  on 
the  license  proceeding. 

Dr.  Adams  later  testified  that 
he  accepted  the  appointment 
with  the  understanding  it  was 
“in  the  best  interest  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  community.” 

Dr.  Adams  said  he  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Garfinkle  to  become  a 
trustee.  Mr.  Garfinkle  and  fam¬ 
ily  interests  own  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  H-T  stock. 

When  he  became  a  trustee. 
Dr.  Adams  said,  he  knew  little 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Herald-Traveler,  or  its  newspa- 
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per-radio-tv  operations.  He  said 
the  trustees  had  had  only  two 
formal  meetings,  one  on  Nov. 
22,  1963,  which  was  interrupted 
by  news  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  one  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  March 
18,  1964,  stockholders  meeting 
at  which  a  dissident  group  of 
midwestem  stockholders  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  board 
representation. 

At  the  second  meeting  Dr. 
Adams  said  Herald-Traveler  at¬ 
torneys  gave  the  trustees  a  run¬ 
down  on  the  newspaper  and  tv 
operations.  “As  I  recall  it  was 
felt  they  were  doing  all  right,” 
he  testified. 

Dr.  Adams  said  the  trustees 
instructed  Thomas  Joyce,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Herald-Traveler  and 
for  the  trust,  to  vote  the  trust 
stock  for  management  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  enlarging  the  board  to 
accommodate  the  midwestem 
stockholders  representatives. 

Another  witness  was  George 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.  board  of 
directors  and  a  stockholder-di¬ 
rector  of  Herald-Traveler.  TKe 
Brown  family  stock  was  part  of 
76,000  shares  sold  by  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.  in  February 
to  two  New  York  interests. — 
John  Blair  &  Co.,  and  Herman 
Muller. 

George  R.  Brown,  a  Herald- 
Traveler  director,  replying  to 
questions  by  Benito  Gaguine,  at¬ 
torney  for  Boston  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  said  that  management  re¬ 
ports  to  the  board  indicated  that 
during  1963  and  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  “operations 
of  the  newspapers  were  in  the 
red.” 

He  said  the  late  Robert  Choate 
had  felt  sale  of  the  papers  “de¬ 
served  consideration”  whereas 
the  present  president-publisher, 
George  Akerson,  “felt  very 
strongly  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
tained  and  could  be  made  profit¬ 
able.” 

Mr.  Choate  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  in  October 
1963  and  Mr.  Akerson  was 
named  to  succeed  him  as  presi¬ 
dent-publisher.  Attorneys  for  the 
three  rival  applicants  for  the 
license  have  contended  the  man¬ 
agement  chances  were  against 
Mr.  Choate’s  will.  Herald- 
Traveler  witnesses  have  testified 
that  Mr.  Choate  nominated  Mr. 
Akerson  as  his  successor. 

At  another  point  in  the  exam¬ 
ination,  Mr.  Brown  produced  a 
memorandum  by  Joseph  Rosen- 
field  of  Des  Moines  which  he 
said  Mr.  Choate  had  given  him. 
It  contained  three  points:  that 
Akerson  not  be  named  pub¬ 
lisher;  that  agreement  be  made 
to  appoint  a  broker  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  sale  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  the  Midwest 
group  be  given  board  member¬ 
ship. 

for  December  19,  1964 
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CBS  Uses  Geometry 
In  News  Staff  Shuffle 

By  Jean  Turzian 


Picture  an  isosceles  triangle 
with  Fred  Friendly,  president  of 
CBS  News,  at  the  vertex,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  what  the 
news  department  looks  like  now 
at  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem. 

At  the  other  two  angles  are 
Gordon  Manning  and  Bill  Leon¬ 
ard. 

For  the  i)ast  three  years  Mr. 
Manning  has  been  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek  magazine.  He 
becomes  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  television  news. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  now  viccpresi- 
dent  and  director  of  news  pro¬ 
gramming.  He  has  l)een  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  the  CBS  News 
election  unit. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Manning  be¬ 
comes  the  number  2  executive  in 
the  news  division.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  “hard  news”  pro¬ 
grams  and  will  supervise  the 
operations  of  all  news  bureaus 
and  correspondents. 

Other  changes  are: 

Don  Hewitt,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  CBS  Evening  News 
With  Walter  Cronkite — to  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer  of  a  new  type 
of  live  and  video-taped  docu- 
mentaiy; 

Ernest  Leiser,  director  of  tele¬ 
vision  news — now  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  CBS  Evening  News 
With  Walter  Cronkite; 

Ralph  Paskman,  assignment 
manager,  tv  news; 

Bill  Eames,  editorial  director 
of  the  CBS  News  election  unit — 
liecomes  assistant  director  of  tv 
news  under  Mr.  Manning; 

Robert  Wussler,  production 
director  of  the  CBS  news  elec¬ 
tion  unit — director  of  the  newly 
established  special  events  unit. 

Before  Mr.  Friendly  came  to 
CBS  in  March,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  was  headed  by  Richard 
Salant.  Blair  Clark,  who  has 
just  retired  as  director  of  inter¬ 
national  operations  in  Paris,  was 
general  manager  and  a  vice- 
president.  Ernest  Leiser  was 
assistant  general  manager  for 
tv  news;  Jack  Kiermaier,  now 
president  of  Channel  13,  WNDT, 
New  York,  was  vicepresident  of 
public  affairs.  Producers  of  CBS 
Reports  and  Twentieth  Century 
reported  to  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Friendly  put  Mr.  Leiser 
in  charge  of  the  hard  news  and 
eliminated  the  director  of  the 
public  affairs  projects.  All  pro¬ 
ducers  not  dealing  with  hard 


news  reported  to  Mr.  Friendly. 
After  nine  months  Mr.  Friendly 
felt  that  this  set  up  was  not 
expanding  with  the  “gprowing 
complexity  of  world  and  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  and  the  increasing 
appetite  of  the  public  for  more 
comprehensive,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  more  encompassing 
television  news.” 

‘To  Meet  the  Cliallenge' 

“To  meet  these  challenges,” 
he  said,  “we  are  expanding  and 
strengthening  our  CBS  News 
management  and  production 
team  to  utilize  to  the  maximum 
the  distinctive  talents  of  each 
of  its  members.” 

The  department  is  actually 
broken  down  into  two  divisions: 
hard  news  headed  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  and  documentaries  headed 
by  Mr.  Leonard. 

Mr.  Manning  began  his  career 
with  United  Press  in  Boston. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  CoUier’a 
magazine  and  was  managing 
editor  when  he  left  to  become  a 
senior  editor  of  Newsweek  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Leonard  worked  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  be¬ 
fore  joining  CBS  in  1945. 

Don  Hewitt  has  worked  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Pelham  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  He  directed 
CBS  coverage  of  the  1948,  1952, 
1956,  and  1960  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions. 

Before  joining  CBS  news,  Mr. 
Leiser  was  a  correspondent  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  Overseas 
News  Agency.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Chicago  HeraJd- 
American. 

Mr.  Paskman  entered  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  reporter  for  the  PhiUv- 
delphia  Record.  Mr.  Eames  and 
Mr.  Wussler  both  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  radio  and 
television  stations  before  com¬ 
ing  to  CBS. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1940,  Blair  Clark  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  then  spent 
five  years  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  rising  from  priv¬ 
ate  to  captain.  In  1946,  he 
founded  and  edited  the  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  and  in 
1950  joined  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

He  joined  CBS  News  in  1953 
as  a  correspondent  in  Paris. 
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PRESS  CRITICISM 

Goldwater  Hits  Again: 
Same  Old  Slur,  Says  ANG 


Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
the  defeated  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  used  the  plat¬ 
form  provided  by  an  interview 
with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
to  continue  his  criticism  of  jour¬ 
nalists  this  week. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about 
press  treatment  he  receiv’ed 
during  the  campaign,  he 
charg^ :  “I’ve  often  said  that  if 
this  country  of  ours  ever  falls,  I 
think  you  can  go  back,  with  all 
due  respect,  to  the  day  when 
Heywood  Broun  founded  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  (In 
1933.) 

“I’m  convinced  that,  perhaps 
unknowingly,  it  established  a 
group  of  writers  who  knew  only 
one  side — the  extreme  ‘liberal’ 
side  of  the  welfare  state,  ex¬ 
panded  central  government — to 
the  point  that  they  could  not 
recognize  ‘conservatism,’  or  even 
write  about  it.” 

These  comments  brought  a  re¬ 
tort  from  ANG  president  Arthur 
Rosenstock  of  the  New  York 
Post.  He  said  the  Senator  was 
merely  repeating  an  attack  made 
more  than  a  month  ago.  (E&P, 
Nov.  7.)  “Therein  he  praised  the 
working  press  covering  his  cam¬ 
paign,”  Mr.  Rosenstock  said, 
“and  reserved  his  animus  for 
columnists,  radio  and  tv  men, 
few  of  whom  are  in  the  Guild. 


“These  newsmen  and  women 
were  evidently  committing  the 
heinous  crime  once  again  of 
reporting  Mr.  Goldwater  too  ac¬ 
curately.  Ironically,  on  the 
facing  page  of  E&P  (Nov’.  7)  it 
was  revealed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  memory  of  mortal  man 
that  the  press  which  is  normally 
overwhelmingly  conser\'ative, 
went  for  a  Democratic  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  with  42.3  percent 
of  the  papers  for  Johnson  vs. 
35.1  percent  for  Goldwater  with 
the  balance  independent  or  no 
choice. 

“Anyway,  the  press,  appar¬ 
ently,  did  not  do  so  badly  by  Mr. 
Goldwater  in  the  face  of  the 
actual  election  result:  President 
Johnson  with  61  percent  of  70 
million  votes  as  against  Mr. 
Goldwater’s  38  percent.” 

Mr.  Rosenstock  dismissed  Sen¬ 
ator  Goldwater’s  reference  to 
ANG’s  founder,  saying:  “As  far 
as  Heywood  Broun  is  concerned, 
he’s  no  longer  with  us.” 

His  comment  on  Senator  Gold¬ 
water’s  suggestion  that  news  is 
often  slanted:  “It  has  been  his¬ 
torical  with  us  to  .state  that 
there  has  not  been  one  case  of  a 
Newspaper  Guild  writer  come 
reporter  or  copy  reader  being 
fired  for  arrant  angling  of  the 
news.  If  he  did,  he  was  under 
direct  control  of  his  pub¬ 


lisher.  .  .  .” 

During  the  magazine  (Dec.  21 
issue)  interview.  Senator  Gold- 
water  said  he  did  not  apply  his 
remarks  in  the  main  to  reporters 
— “They  have  so  much  to  do 
every  day  in  so  many  ways,  they 
may  report  on  either  side.”  He 
did  not  hold  “any  truck”  with 
the  reporter  who  was  biased  to¬ 
ward  “conservatism”  or  “liberal¬ 
ism.” — “I  think  a  reporter 
should  be  a  man  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  objective.” 

Was  that  his  experience  with 
most  reporters?  he  was  asked. 
“I  would  say  most  reporters — 
most,  not  all  of  them — but  most,” 
he  replied. 

Where  was  the  trouble,  then? 
He  answered:  “Commentators  on 
the  air,  some  editorial  writers, 
some  cartoonists.  I  get  a  laugh 
out  of  this  statement  that  most 
of  the  press  is  owned  by  Republi¬ 
cans.  That  may  be  true,  but  the 
owners  don’t  know  what  is  going 
on  in  their  new.spapers.  That’s 
our  trouble.” 

• 

Billy  Graham’s  PR 
Chief  to  Retire 

Minnbupolts 

Lance  Zavitz,  Billy  Graham’s 
press  relations  agent  for  the 
past  four  years,  is  leaving  the 
evangelist  on  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Zavitz  organized  the  Cru¬ 
sade  News  Bureau,  part  of  the 
Graham  organization,  in  June 
1961. 

Mr.  Zavitz  was  for  29  years 
on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  as  assistant  city  editor, 
editorial  writer,  senior  rewrite 
man  and  religion  editor. 


Doubts  Computer 
Will  Erase  Editor 

San  Francisco  = 

Don’t  believe  comput*  rs  will 
ever  replace  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers,  William  E.  Giles,  editor  of 
the  National  Observer,  told  the  I 

San  Francisco  Public  Rolations  | 

Round  Table  last  week.  | 

“If  there  is  one  thing  that  I 

sets  this  art  apart  it  is  the  alert,  1 

imaginative,  human — and  there-  I 

fore  fallible — fellow  whose  job  = 

is  to  try  to  make  sense  out  of  ! 

the  welter  of  current  events," 
he  amplified.  | 

Newsmen  are  in  the  business  | 
of  packaging  an  unchanging 
product.  They  are  in  the  idea 
business.  They  are  trying  to 
cross  the  gap  between  minds  of 
men  and  women  of  widely-vary-  1 

ing  interests,  occupations,  ex-  •* 

perience  and  emotions,  Mr.  Giles 
said. 

“We  are  persuasive  only  by 
being  precise.  We  are  influen¬ 
tial  only  in  being  believed  and 
trusted,”  he  submitted.  ir 

But  the  old  formulas  about  A 

how  to  write  are  as  outmoded 
as  the  concepts  of  what  makes 
news,  he  chargred.  o' 

The  National  Observer,  he 
said,  does  not  claim  to  have  P 

found  a  pat  formula  for  success,  o’ 
but  it  has  questioned  some  of  b 
the  basic  assumptions  on  which  o: 

newspapers  and  other  news  me-  h 

dia  have  long  operated. 

It  has  experimented.  It  has  si 

found  an  audience  that  is  look-  ^ 

ing  for  meaning  and  imder-  d 

standing,  Mr.  Giles  reported.  a 


at  the  UN:  ^ We’ve  Been  Bazooka ’d’ 


Bomb  Day’ 

By  Tony  Brenna 

Friday  was  bomb  day.  Some 
heard  the  bang  —  some  didn’t. 
They  were  scattered  all  over  the 
building.  After  all,  where  should 
a  reporter  be?  Inside,  Ernesto 
(“Che”)  Guevara,  complete  with 
beard  and  combat  clothes,  booted 
feet  astride  the  podium,  was 
making  a  scathing  attack  on  the 
U.  S.  Many  Cubans,  locked  out 
of  the  building,  were  giving  vio¬ 
lent  voice  to  their  hatred  of 
Fidel  Castro’s  Argentine-bom 
minister  of  labor  and  first  aide. 
The  United  Nations  building 
fairly  quivered  with  tension. 

Co.-respondents  at  the  UN, 
usually  20  well-served,  so  well 
briefed,  so  confident  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  task  of  supply¬ 
ing  news  on  the  doingfs  of  world 
personalities,  were  in  an  un¬ 
accustomed  quandary. 

The  dilemma  was:  should 
they  stick  with  the  “Che”  speech, 
pick  up  the  copy  on  the  demon¬ 
strating  exiles  from  the  wire, 
or  file  a  first-hand  color  piece 
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on  the  violence  generated  by 
anti-Castro  Cubans.  But  there 
were  a  few  who  had  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  They  sat  in  their 
offices  monitoring  the  “Che” 
tirade  as  it  came  across,  at  the 
same  time  watching  the  fight 
between  police  and  Cubans  from 
windows. 

Then  it  happened.  There  was 
a  watery  CRUNCH,  if  you 
can  describe  it  as  such,  from 
the  direction  of  the  East  River. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  “Bull  Pen”  (big 
room  in  the  press  section  re¬ 
served  for  visitors.) 

Reporters  blinked,  asked 
“What  the  hell  was  that?”  then 
before  the  windows  had  finished 
rattling,  went  off  to  find  out. 
Those  within  the  huge  hall  of 
the  General  Asembly  heard  not 
a  thing.  I  watched  a  party  of 
five  newsmen,  just  out  from  the 
General  Assembly,  marks  of  the 
headsets  still  on  their  faces,  be¬ 
ing  told:  “How  about  that?  Do 
you  guys  know  we’ve  just  been 


Bazooka’d !!!....”  The  incredu¬ 
lous  look  which  spread  from  face 
to  face  upon  realization  of  an 
even  bigger  story  than  “Che’s” 
rampaging,  was  something  to 
see. 

Additionally,  writers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reporting  debates  on 
trouble-spot  horror  and  acts  of 
violence,  were  slow  to  realize 
that  they  too  had  had  a  close 
call.  But,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  had  expected  trouble  on 
“Bomb  Friday.”  Not  since 
Khrushchev’s  visit  in  1960  had 
there  been  such  strict  security 
measures  in  force  at  the  UN. 
All  day  there  had  been  an  air 
of  impending  violence;  earlier 
the  FBI  told  the  police  that  they 
had  received  a  tip  that  some 
kind  of  bomb  activity  would  take 
place.  But  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  UN  would  be  shelled 
from  Long  Island  City  across 
the  East  River.  Some  journal¬ 
ists  had  wry  comments  to  make 
about  the  novelty,  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  attack. 


The  18-inch  8-pound  shdl 
lobbed  over  and  into  the  river 
150  to  170  feet  short  of  the  Se-  ^ 
curity  Council  Chamber,  empty  ^ 
at  the  time.  But  behind  and 
alongside  the  Chamber  is  the  ^ 
press  section  which  was  buzzing  ^ 
with  activity. 

One  reporter  who  witnessed 
the  blast  was  Kathleen  McKen¬ 
zie,  a  representative  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corp.  She  was 
standing  on  the  East  River  ^ 

Drive  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  J 

and  said:  “I  turned  my  head 
toward  the  river  the  instant  the  o 
column  of  water  surged  upward  d 
—  and  it  was  followed  by  a  loud 
boom.”  : 

So  ended  Friday,  December  | 

11.  UN  correspondents  had  had  ' 

a  busy  day,  a  day  productive  of  1 

much  graphic  copy.  But  there  J 

were  those  who  were  asking 
whether  they  would  receive  t 

combat  pay  if  Fidel  Castro  man-  • 

ages  to  appear  before  the  i 

United  Nations  next  month.  ' 

That  will  be  another  story. .  -  •  * 
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CSrlstmas  comes  to  Pllieville,  Ky.,  deep  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


CHRISTMAS  STORY 


Prosperity's  Just  Around  the  Corner  in  Kentucky  ^Pocket  of  Poverty^ 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Some  300  miles  west  of  Wash- 
injfton,  D.  C.,  lies  a  region  of 
flat-topped  ridges  and  steep- 
walled,  narrow  valleys,  of  thick 
forests,  winding  rivers  and  veins 
of  coal. 

This  is  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  in  Kentucky,  spreading 
over  10,000  square  miles,  em¬ 
bracing  13  counties  and  portions 
of  a  dozen  others,  home  to  a 
half-million  people. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  11- 
state  depressed  area  called 
Appalachia.  It  has  known  In¬ 
dian  war,  civil  war,  labor  war 
and  now  in  1964,  the  War  on 
Poverty.  An  outsider  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  pick  a  spot  less 
likely  to  produce  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  worth  buying. 

But  six  months  ago  a  group 
of  men  did  just  that  in  Pike 
County  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  along  the 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
borders.  The  why  of  their  pur¬ 
chase  turns  up  a  Yuletide  story 
of  blossoming  prosperity  in  the 
middle  of  a  pocket  of  poverty. 

Boom  and  Bust 

The  paper — the  Pike  County 
News,  in  the  county  seat  of 
Pikeville — ^was  a  weekly  which 
had  known  the  booms  and  busts 
of  a  coal  mining  economy  in  its 
44-year  history. 

In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  the 
News  was  successful.  Because  of 
its  extensive  printing  equipment 
it  was  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  and 
job  shops  in  the  general  area. 

The  paper  prospered  again  in 
the  mid-1940’s,  so  much  so  that 
its  owner  established  Pikeville’s 
radio  station,  WLSI.  In  1952, 
the  News  became  a  daily  and 
employed  27  persons.  It  ran  as  a 


daily  for  two  years,  then  saw 
its  advertising  and  circulation  go 
plunging  downward  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  declined. 

On  July  30,  1964,  a  group 
headed  by  Z.  Charles  Justice,  a 
Pikeville  coal  operator  and  busi¬ 
nessman,  bought  the  News  from 
the  Cumberland  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  His  son,  Zach,  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  with  advertising 
agency  experience,  became  editor 
of  the  paper. 

Roy  E.  Alexander,  formerly 
general  manager  of  WLSI,  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  Justices  counted  on  the 
potential  in  Pike  County  because 
progress  or  poverty  there  is  and 
has  been  based  on  coal  produc¬ 
tion. 

By  most  standards  the  coal 


mines  should  have  been  dying. 
Instead  they  were  experiencing 
a  boom  by  way  of  .small,  inde¬ 
pendent  operations,  many  of 
them  cooperatives  of  individual 
miners  who  had  pooled  their 
resources.  The  National  Inde- 
l)endent  Coal  Operators  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  15-state  organization  of 
these  small  bituminous  coal 
mining  operations,  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pikeville. 

Growing  Community 

“When  we  decided  to  purchase 
the  News,”  Zach  Justice  said; 
“I  think  our  first  thought  was 
to  have  a  paper  which  could 
really  tell  people  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  town.  We  believe  the 
community  is  growing  and  that 
there  is  a  growing  need  for 
communications,  particularly  on 
the  county  level.  The  county  has 


Three  members  of  the  Pike  County  News  stand  before  one  of  the 
small  truck  mines  which  have  generated  a  new  prosperity  in  the  area. 
Left  to  right:  Z.  Charles  Justice  Sr.,  publisher;  Zach  C.  Justice  Jr., 
editor;  Roy  E.  Alexander,  general  manager. 


been  starved  for  information. 
They  haven’t  had  any  news  of 
themselves. 

“We  had  a  spread  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  on  a  little  town  not 
very  far  from  here  where  they 
have  had  a  great  animosity  to¬ 
ward  Pikeville  for  years.  This 
town,  Elkom  City,  won  a  state 
championship  in  football  and  the 
News  gave  them  a  tremendous 
buildup  on  it.  Because  we  did,  I 
think  we  accomplished  more  on 
that  one  single  thing  with  this 
little  town  than  was  ever  done 
in  five  years.” 

The  Pike  County  News,  4,200 
paid  circulation  in  July,  is  up  to 
5,200  paid  today  and  the  Justices 
are  shooting  for  7,000  by 
Christmas,  1965. 

The  News  is  conducting  a  pro¬ 
motional  effort  among  high 
school  pupils  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  News  is  also  devoting  a 
page  each  week  to  Pikeville  Col¬ 
lege,  aiming  it  at  the  students, 
and  this  is  also  generating  new 
readers.  Mr.  Alexander  claims 
this  page  has  resulted  in  an 
additional  500  subscribers. 

The  News  is  also  conducting 
a  mail  campaign  for  former  sub¬ 
scribers  to  woo  them  back.  With 
this  in  mind,  additional 
stringers  have  been  hired  to 
produce  wider  coverage  in  the 
county. 

Display  linage  is  up.  So  is 
classified.  “Since  August,  we’ve 
gone  up  as  much  as  26  pages,” 
Mr.  Alexander  said,  adding  that 
the  eight-column  News  has  aver¬ 
aged  around  20  pages  in  the  past 
six  months. 

Community  Support 

Support  from  the  community 
has  also  been  excellent  since  the 
change  in  ownership,  Mr.  Alex- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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S&H  Stamps  Off  tv. 
Into  Supplements 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

After  five  years  of  network 
television,  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Co.,  distributors  of  S&H  Green 
Stamps,  is  “staying  off  that  me¬ 
dium  to  reevaluate  its  advertis¬ 
ing  position,”  Edwin  P.  John¬ 
son,  director  of  advertising, 
said  this  week. 

The  first  project  for  the  new 
year  will  be  a  48-page  section  in 
the  Jan.  31  issues  of  This  Week 
(except  in  Kansas  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin),  the  Bandwagon  and  West¬ 
ern  editions  of  Parade,  and  14 
independent  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  total  investment  is  $1,- 
500,000.  Circulation  is  11,500,- 
000  in  This  Week,  6,000,000  in 
Parade,  and  4,100,000  in  the  in¬ 
dependents,  which  adds  up  to 
21,600,000. 

Ad-Editorial  Mixture 

The  section,  which  is  a  report 
on  the  whole  idea  of  trading 
stamps,  begins  with  a  half-page 
in  four-colors.  After  this  cover 
come  26  thi-ee-fifths  of  a  page 
in  black  and  white,  19  three- 
fifths  of  a  page  in  four-color, 
concluding  with  two  full  four- 
color  pages.  The  remaining 
spaces  carry’  editorial  material. 
In  This  Week,  it  will  be  a  novel 
by  Philip  Wylie,  entitled  “Cas¬ 
tles  in  Hie  Air.” 

The  section  was  described  by 
Herbert  Vitriol,  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles,  who  put  the 
package  together,  as  “a  homo¬ 
geneous  mixture  of  editorial  and 
advertising  that  packs  tremen¬ 
dous  power.” 

It  is  the  largest  single  con¬ 
tract  ever  placed  in  the  supple¬ 
ments,  he  believes. 

“What  we  are  able  to  do  in 
print,”  Mr.  Vitriol  said,  “is  to 
provide  readers  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  of  interest 
both  to  consumers  and  retailers. 
It  puts  across  impressively  and 
on  a  quality  plane,  the  whole 
idea  of  trading  stamps.  Thus  it 
encompasses  public  relations 
values  and  incentives  far  and 
above  what  it  also  accomplishes, 
the  regular  sale  of  stamps.” 

The  decision  to  use  the  sup¬ 
plements  followed  successful 
distribution  of  a  48-page  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  In  place  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter,  the  Times  supplement  con¬ 
tained  134  equal  blocks,  adver¬ 
tising  redemption  items  avail¬ 
able  for  stamps.  The  manufac¬ 


turers  of  these  items  paid  $1,000 
for  each  block,  a  total  of  $134,- 
000  of  the  approximate  $200,000 
the  ad  supplement  cost. 

The  supplement  ads  will  also 
show  redemption  items,  but 
manufacturers  are  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  cost. 

The  S&H  report  begins  with 
“scrapbook  pages”  on  how  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  beg^n  in  1896.  Some 
of  the  pages  of  the  Idea  Book 
of  redemption  items  are  repro¬ 
duced. 

“While  this  supplement  spec¬ 
tacular  is  the  opening  gun  of 
1965,  plans  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  have  not  yet  been 
firmed  up,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
“We  felt  a  change  of  pace  was 
needed. 

“We  started  the  swing  to 
print  in  October,  after  the  last 
Andy  Williams  tv  show  went  off 
the  air  in  May.  Then  we  bought 
four-color  ads  in  nine  maga¬ 
zines. 

“We  are  in  the  promotion 
business  and  must  advertise  and 
promote  our  stamps  consistently 
through  the  year.  There  will  be 
no  tv  until  possibly  the  next 
season.  A  major  promotion  is 
due  in  May  when  our  Idea  Book 
comes  out.  That  is  when  wo 
count  heavily  on  the  immediacy 
of  print  advertising. 

“Print  tells  consumers  faster 
than  any  other  medium:  ‘Throw 
that  old  Idea  Book  away  and 
get  the  new  one!’  ” 

Surprising  Response 

Mr.  Johnson  said  consumer 
response  to  the  Times  ad  sup¬ 
plement  surpassed  all  expecta¬ 
tions. 

“People  told  us  in  many  let¬ 
ters  we  received  it  was  the  first 
time  they  really  understood  the 
idea  of  trading  stamps,”  he  said. 

“You  could  never  tell  a  story 
of  this  kind  on  tv.  It  requires 
the  leisure  time  readers  can 
give  to  it,  to  observ’e,  study  and 
read  in  detail.” 

In  addition  to  the  Times  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,600,000,  S&H  had 
400,000  copies  of  the  supplement 
printed  for  distribution  to  re¬ 
tailers  that  use  S&H  stamps  and 
to  those  considered  potential 
users.  This  kind  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  also  impossible  on  tv,  Mr. 
Johnson  pointed  out. 

The  agency  —  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  — 
was  assigned  to  find  the  most 
efficient  carrier  of  this  type  of 
message.  Use  of  newspapers 
nationally  to  distribute  supple¬ 


ments  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
Times  was  considered  but  found 
to  be  too  expensive,  Mr.  Johnson 
said. 

“What  we  finally  got,  is  ’.le 
best  advertising  buy  I  have  ever 
heard  of,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  it 
was  not  dissatisfaction  with 
Andy  Williams  as  a  star  or  his 
program  that  caused  S&H  to 
drop  tv.  The  Williams  show  cost 
S&H  $3,500,000.  In  five  years, 
more  than  $15,000,000  has  been 
invested  by  S&H  in  tv.  The  com¬ 
pany  began  using  the  medium 
first  with  the  Perry  Como  show. 
Then  it  sponsored  Arlene  Fran¬ 
cis,  a  five-minute  segment  of  19 
weeks  of  Dave  Garroway,  and 
two  years  of  Dinah  Shore. 

A  consideration  swinging  the 
supplement  deal  was  the  dis¬ 
count  picture.  Richard  L.  Neale, 
vicepresident  for  sales  develop¬ 
ments  of  This  Week,  said  S&H 
was  the  first  advertiser  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  quarterly 
incentiv’e  plan  developed  by  Mac 
Morris,  advertising  director. 
Under  it,  any  advertiser  who 
buys  the  equivalent  of  26  pages 
within  a  26-week  period  earns  a 
progressive  50%  discount. 

This  advertising  insertion 
will  bring  the  page  count  of 
This  Week  on  Jan.  31  to  56.  It 
is  the  first  time  This  Week  has 
had  a  56  page  issue  since  Sept. 
11,  1960. 

Study  Shows  5-Year 
Supermarket  Trend 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
published  its  second  supermarket 
study,  “Supermarkets  in  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley,  U.S.A.” 

The  first  study  was  published 
in  1959  and  the  five-year  com¬ 
parison  of  the  location  of  super¬ 
markets  in  the  Philadelphia  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Area  confirms  the 
suburbs  as  the  site  for  the  far 
greater  number  of  outlets  and 
accents  the  close  relationship 
between  store  location  and  popu¬ 
lation. 

Frisliman  in  PR 

Karl  H.  Frishman  has  been 
named  manager  of  corporate 
press  relations  for  the  American 
Can  Company,  according  to  H. 
Walton  Cloke,  Vicepresident- 
corporate  public  relations  and 
advertising.  Mr.  Frishman  was 
associated  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  for  13  years. 

• 

E&P  Sells  Trade  Book 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  which 
purchased  the  monthly  trade 
publication.  Book  Production, 
three  weeks  ago,  sold  it  Dec.  11 
to  the  Penton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Penton 
publishes  a  competing  magazine. 
Book  Industry. 


New  Cigarette 

“PT”,  a  new  king-siz>  filter 
cigarette  packed  with  pi  e  to¬ 
baccos,  has  been  introducv^xl  in 
three  test  markets  by  th.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Club  division  of  th  Mail 
Pouch  Tobacco  Company. 

Newspaper  800-line  siz.^  ads, 
prepared  by  Warwick  &  l^egler 
agency,  have  been  scheduled  in 
two  upper  New  York  Stale  and 
one  Middle  West  test  region. 
Sales  of  the  50c  pack  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  “extremely  en¬ 
couraging.” 

*  «  « 

Lees  Carpets 

James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Lees  carpets,  will  jcpeat 
an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  Spring. 

Black  and  white  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  55  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  on  Feb.  28,  March  21  and 
April  25.  Full  color  and  black 
and  white  ads  will  appear  in  8 
consumer  magazines. 

Doyle  Dane  Bembach  agency 
has  prepared  advertising  tie-in 
kits  for  Lees  outlets.  The  kit  in¬ 
cludes  material  for  newspaper 
ads  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 

* 

National  Airlines 

National  Airlines  will  run 
travel  supplements  in  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  for  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  and  regular  ads  in 
15  West  Coast  newspapers 
stretching  from  California  to 
Seattle,  beginning  Dec.  27. 

The  campaign  is  part  of  Na¬ 
tional’s  special  $250,000  ad  drive 
to  persuade  Californians  to  try 
Florida  as  a  vacation  resort. 

National  has  reduced  jet 
coach  fares  to  Florida  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  non-stop  jet  fli^t 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Mi- 


RCA  Computer  Atls 

To  introduce  its  latest  elec¬ 
tronic  computer,  the  “Spectra 
70,”  RCA  ran  five  pages  in  the 
Dec.  10  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  happens  to  be  the  largest 
single  ad  ever  run  in  that  pa¬ 
per. 

Full-page  ads  were  run  the 
following  week  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 
Times.  J.  Walter  Thompson  is 
the  agency. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Holiday  Ads 

Large  space  ads  for  Carstairs 
blended  whisky  and  Wolfschmidt 
vodka  broke  last  week  in  160 
newspapers. 

Compton  Advertising  has  pre¬ 
pared  1000,  600  and  260  line  ads 
for  Carstairs  and  1200,  600  and 
260  line  ads  for  Wolfschmidt’s. 
Victor  Fischel  &  Company  are 
national  distributors  for  both 
brands. 
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Retailers  Anticipate  Higher 
Sales  in  First  Half  of  ’65 


A  -urvey  just  completed  by 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Assf.  iation  amonp  department, 
specialty  and  variety  store  pres¬ 
idents  across  the  nation  reveals 
that  more  merchants  expect 
more  out  of  the  first  half  of 
196r.  than  they  did  in  1964  and 
1963.  But  only  a  few  plan  to 
enlarp:e  their  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  to  get  the  additional  busi¬ 
ness. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  those 
surveyed  by  NRMA  anticipate 
increased  store  volume  in  the 
opening  half  of  the  year  ahead 
and  65  percent  predict  higher 
profits  for  the  same  period.  The 
median  sales  increase  expected 
by  these  NRMA  merchants  for 
the  first  half  of  1965  is  5  per¬ 
cent  and  the  median  amount 
that  profits  are  expected  to  rise 
during  the  same  period  is  10 
percent. 

NRMA’s  1965  survey  shows 
that  for  the  opening  months  of 
next  year  the  retailers  look  for 
higher  consumer  spending,  a 
rise  in  credit  sales,  a  steadiness 
in  retail  prices,  and  a  spurt  in 
basement  sales.  These  revealing 
opinions  were  made  by  185 
heads  of  department,  specialty 
and  variety  stores  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  rep¬ 
resenting  3,366  retail  units  with 
combined  annual  sales  of  4.9  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Sales  and  Profits 
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less  than  one-third  expect  con¬ 
sumer  spending  to  remain  at 
present  levels  and  a  scant  2 
percent  anticipate  a  drop. 

Retail  store  credit  plans, 
which  have  proved  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  good  promotional  tools, 
will  evidently  generate  more 
■sales  next  year.  Three  out  of 
five  of  the  respondent  merchants 
expect  their  credit  sales  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  first  half  of  1965. 
Only  three  out  of  ten  expect 
to  remain  the  same.  None  fore¬ 
see  a  decrease. 

Good  sales  performance  is 
expected  from  basement  depart¬ 
ments.  Of  those  stores  with 
basements,  58  percent  expect 
budget  floor  sales  to  be  higher 
in  the  first  half  of  1965 
than  for  the  same  period  this 
year,  37  percent  predict  their 
basement  sales  will  hold  even 
with  previous  levels,  and  only 
5  percent  expect  them  to  drop. 
A  5  percent  sales  increase  is 
the  median  estimate  made  by 
those  merchants  who  expect 
higher  basement  volume  in  the 
first  half  of  1965. 

What  are  these  merchants  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  secure  the  higher 
sales  they  expect  for  the  first 
part  of  1965?  These  are  the 
techniques  favored  by  those  ex¬ 


pecting  a  sales  advance: 
trade  up  (18%) ; 
increase  stock  turnover 
(18%); 


trade  up  (9%); 

open  new  stores  (4%). 

The  Key  Retail  Problems 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
tail  outlook  is  so  optimistic 
merchants  still  feel  they  will 
have  problems  during  next  year. 
The  three  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  they  expect  to  face  during 
the  first  half  of  1965  are 

(1)  inventory  management, 

(2)  downtown  revitalization 

(3)  turnover  improvement. 
This  is  the  first  NRMA  survey 
in  recent  years  where  expense 
reduction  was  not  the  leading 
retail  problem  area. 

Here  is  the  ranking  of  the 
most  important  retail  problems 
for  the  first  half  of  1965  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  survey: 


It  appears  that  the  first  half  ing  to  do  to  secure  t 
of  1965,  from  the  standpoint  of  .sales  they  expect  for 
the  merchant,  will  be  an  ex-  part  of  1965?  These 
ceptionally  good  year.  Stores  techniques  favored  by 
sales  and  profits  should  rise  to 
new  heights. 

Earlier  in  the  year  some  an-  Ilf  nit  F  RfT 

alysts  of  the  retail  scene  had  Iivrr 

great  expections  of  increased  1 0  IlVt 

sales  when  the  Federal  $11  bil-  -phe  1965  NRM 

lion  tax  reduction  bill  was  en-  anomaly.  While  m 

acted  into  law.  The  NRMA  higher  sales  for  tY 

members  answering  the  survey  increase  their  ] 

were  asked  just  what  effect  the  Evidently  the  other 
ax  reduction  bill  had  on  their  ^^at  the  prese 

total  stores  sales  in  1964.  A  ^wn  momentum  du 

moderate  increase  in  sales  was  promotional  push, 

reported  by  49  percent,  ^  per-  The  favored  pro 

cent  said  It  had  hardly  any  crease  their  promo 

effect  at  all  on  volume,  11  per-  follows* 

cent  indicated  a  significant  in-  n  i  A 

crease  could  be  attributed  to  the  Retail  Promotion 

tax  cut,  and  another  11  percent  t*  Newspapers  . 

said  the  bill  created  no  new  2.  Mail  . 

sales  for  them.  ^*  DisplS'y  . 

Consumers  will  spend  more  .' . 

in  the  first  six  months  of  1965  J  ■,*  ’  ' 

than  ever  before.  This  is  the 

conviction  of  two-thirds  of  the  ‘‘  Catalogs  . 

merchants  surveyed.  Slightly  1__ _ 
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ities  (6%) ; 

change  their  product  mix 
(4%) ; 

open  new  stores  (3%). 

The  recurrence  of  “trading 
up”  as  a  marketing  choice 
throughout  the  survey  is  an 
evident  effort  by  retailers  to 
match  the  increasingly  affluent 
shopping  tastes  shown  by  some 
customers. 

When  the  surveyed  merchants 
were  asked  to  indicate  how  they 
plan  to  achieve  the  10  percent 
rise  in  profits  they  see  ahead, 
they  listed  these  as  the  pre¬ 
ferred  paths  to  higher  profits: 

increase  stock  turnover 
(15%); 

reduce  expenses  (13%); 

utilize  sales  help  better 

(10%); 

increase  markups  (9%) ; 


4.  Improving  gross 

margin  9% 

5.  Building  a  better 

store  image  8% 

6.  Reducing  expenses  7% 

7.  Improving  down¬ 
town  store  6% 

8.  Obtaining  potential 

executives  5% 

9.  Meeting  competition  4% 

10.  Developing  customer 

loyalty  4% 

11.  Improving  customer 

service  4% 

Just  what  merchandise  do 
these  merchants  feel  will  sell 
best  during  the  first  half  of 
1965?  Their  preferences  for 
1965  sales  winners  in  depart¬ 
ments  or  categories  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  ranked  in  order  of 
popularity,  are  listed  below: 


Beat  Volume  Mentioned 

Gain  In:  By; 

1.  Blouses  and 

sportswear  19% 

2.  Dreses  14% 

3.  Girls’  and  teen¬ 
agers’  wear  10% 

4.  Men’s  sportswear 

and  casual  wear  9% 

5.  Women’s  coats 

and  suits  7% 

6.  Men’s  furnishings  5% 

7.  Ready-to-wear 

accessories  5% 

8.  Men’s  clothing  4% 

9.  Cosmetics  and 

drug  sundries  4% 

10.  Boys’  clothing 

and  furnishings  4% 

11.  Curtains  and 

draperies  4% 

12.  Infants’  apparel 

and  furniture  3% 

13.  Furniture  and  beds  3% 

14.  Housewear  3% 

(Gontinited  on  page  24) 


MORE  BUSINESS,  BUT  FEW  PLAN 
TO  INCREASE  PROMOTIONS 

The  1965  NRMA  survey  reveals  one  merchandising 
anomaly.  While  most  of  the  merchants  surveyed  expect 
higher  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1965,  only  a  third  plan 
to  increase  their  promotional  budget  during  this  period. 
Evidently  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  merchant  respondents 
feel  that  the  present  high  level  of  sales  will  maintain  its 
own  momentum  during  the  year  ahead  and  need  no  added 
promotional  push. 

The  favor^  promotional  media  for  those  who  will  in¬ 
crease  their  promotional  budgets  for  the  first  half  of  1965 
follows : 


Mentioned  By : 
34% 

23% 

19% 

12% 

6% 

5% 

2% 


increase  markups  (11%)  ; 

Retail  Mentioned  1 

add  new  departments  and 

Problems 

by:  i 

services  (7%) ; 

1.  Need  for 

increase  advertising  (6%) ; 

better  inventory 

use  more  private  brands 

management 

14% 

(6%); 

2.  Revitalizing  down¬ 

use  more  national  brands 

town  areas 

12% 

(5%); 

3.  Improving 

increase  present  store  facil- 

turnover 

11%  1 
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WCA  Lays  Red  Carpet 
For  Newspaper  Ads 


Wool  Carpets  of  America  re¬ 
ports  that  441  retailers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Fall  co-operative 
advertising  campaign  and  placed 
more  than  700,000  lines  of  car¬ 
pet  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  program  last  October 
was  limited  to  carpet  retailers 
in  29  trading  areas.  The  cost 
of  ads  run  by  retailers  during 
the  two-week  promotion  period 
was  shared  by  Wool  Carpets  of 
America,  the  promotional  or¬ 
ganization  co-sponsored  by  the 
Wool  Bureau  and  the  Carpet 
Wool  Council.  WCA  sponsored 
a  similar  promotion  last  Spring 
and  300  stores  participated- 

The  fall  campaign  was 
launched  in  each  of  the  trading 
areas  by  a  large  national  ad¬ 
vertisement  placed  for  WCA  in 
local  newspapers.  Advertising 
tie-in  kits  were  sent  to  retail¬ 
ers  by  WCA  so  dealers  could 
keep  the  same  theme  in  thSir 
ads. 

“The  enthusiastic  response 
given  to  this  program,  and  the 
widespread  requests  received 
from  dealers  throughout  the 
country  to  take  part  in  this 
campaign,”  said  Robert  A.  Sut¬ 
ton,  chief  executive  officer  of 
WCA,  “has  prompted  WCA  to 
prepare  plans  for  expanding  the 
promotion  to  other  cities  for 
the  next  Spring  effort.” 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  details 
for  the  upcoming  program  will 
be  announced  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  January  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Market  in  Chicago. 

He  said  WCA  has  decided  to 
permit  carpet  dealers  in  De¬ 
troit  to  tie-in  with  the  campaign 
at  a  later  date,  as  these  stores 
were  unable  to  advertise  dur¬ 
ing  the  promotional  period  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newspaper  strike 
recently  settled. 

More  Color  Used 

“Another  important  develop¬ 
ment,”  he  add^,  “was  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  color  in  these  re¬ 
tail  ads.”  About  140,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  ads,  made 
use  of  four-color  or  spot  color 
printing.  The  color  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  the  regular  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  in  rotogravure 
magazine  sections. 

Mr.  Sutton  noted,  “This  trend 
toward  expanded  use  of  color 
advertising  by  carpet  stores  ap¬ 
pears  to  bear  out  the  American 
Carpet  Institute  studies  that 
this  medium  offers  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  boosting  sales  of 
more  profitable  style  and  quality 
merchandise.” 


One  of  the  participating 
stores  which  drew  attention  for 
its  use  of  color  was  Kern’s  spe¬ 
cialty  store  in  Milwaukee.  Its 
ad  in  the  October  18  edition  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  featured 
an  8-column  four-color  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  room  setting. 

Harb’s  Carpetland  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  us^  two-color  print¬ 
ing  for  its  ad  which  highlighted 
the  store’s  in-home  selling  serv¬ 
ice.  A  series  of  photographs  em¬ 
ployed  the  story-telling  tech¬ 
nique  illustrating  a  woman 
shopper  calling  the  store  on  the 
phone,  the  Carpetland  salesman 
entering  her  home,  consulting 
with  her  whole  family  on  the 
carpet  purchase,  and  taking  the 
measurements  of  the  floors.  The 
ad  was  headlined:  “Let  Carpet¬ 
land  show  you  Wool  Carpet  in 
Your  Home  in  Just  4  Easy 
Steps.” 

Small  Dealers  Trade-Up 

Floorware  Carpet  Stores,  a 
dealer  advertising  group  repre¬ 
senting  70  independent  specialty 
dealers  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  reported  an  un¬ 
usually  favorable  response  to 
three  ads  run  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  ads  featured  two  all- 
wool  carpet  qualities  priced  at 
$8.25  and  $10.95  a  square  yard 
installed.  As  with  other  Floor- 
ware  ads,  the  promotion  was 
financed  by  the  pooling  of  funds 
of  the  70  independent  dealers, 
each  of  whom  was  listed  in  the 
advertisements. 


Seymour  Katz,  Chairman  of 
Floorware,  related  that  previ¬ 
ous  promotions  by  the  small 
dealer  group  were  limited  to 
lower-priced  carpets  in  order  to 
be  competitive  with  the  larger 
carpet  chain  and  department 
store  advertisers.  Sharing  the 
cost  of  the  ads  with  Wool  Car¬ 
pets  of  America  enabled  Floor- 
ware  retailers  to  feature  the 
higher-priced  merchandise  with 
results  that  surprised  many  of 
the  stores,  he  said.  He  cited  the 
case  of  one  Brooklyn  dealer  who 
made  a  quick  $800  wool  carpet 
sale  to  a  woman  who  walked 
into  his  store  on  the  first  day 
of  the  promotion  holding  the  ad 
in  her  hands. 

Mr.  Katz  commented  that  the 
success  of  this  event  confirmed 
the  fact  that  small  dealers,  who, 
individually,  could  not  afford  to 
advertise  in  big  city  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  can  do  so  effectively  when 
they  pool  their  funds  and  pro¬ 
motional  efforts. 

A  number  of  stores  made  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  adaptations  of 
national  advertising.  Blooming- 
dale’s  department  store  of  New 
York,  ran  its  wrool  promotion  ad 
on  a  facing  page  opposite  a  na¬ 
tional  advertisement  by  James 
Lees  &  Sons  in  the  Oct.  11  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine.  The  artwork 
in  the  Bloomingdale’s  ad  pro¬ 
vided  a  mirror  image  of  the  art¬ 
work  used  in  the  Lees  ad  which 
showed  a  model  climbing  a  car¬ 
peted  staircase. 

• 

Adg  Salesman 

John  H.  Fogarty  Jr.,  formerly 
of  the  Long  Island  Press,  will 
assume  agency  and  manufac¬ 
turer  responsibility  for  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  as  of 
Jan.  4  in  the  Chicago  territory. 


G^diman  Moved 
To  President  at 
Hearst  Ad  Service 

H.  James  Gediman  has  ,ieen 
named  to  succeed  Herber  W. 
Beyea  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hearst  .\d- 
vertising  Service  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representativ’e.-  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

G.  O.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  that,  effective  Jan.  1, 
Mr.  Beyea  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 

Mr.  Beyea  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  career  with  Hearst,  which 
began  in  1919,  and  has  Iveen 
president  since  1943.  He  is  a 
Testamentary  Trustee  under  the 
will  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Sr. 

Mr.  Gediman,  who  has  l)een 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Hearst  Advertising,  has  been 
associated  with  Hearst  since 
1927. 

No  one  has  been  namecl  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gediman  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

Broadcast  Pilot 

John  L.  Bauer  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Louis  University  and 
Marine  pilot,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
media  manager.  Grocery  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division,  Ralston  Purina 
Company.  His  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  company  said,  will 
be  in  the  “expanding  use  of 
broadcast  media  by  the  division.” 
Stuart  P.  Erwin  Jr.  is  media 


Agency  Builds  List  for  New  Swim  Goods 


Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  developed  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  swimming  pool 
products  and  will  have  them 
on  the  market  by  the  1965  swim 
season. 

The  marketing  area  for  the 
new  products  falls  within  a  tri¬ 
angle  formed  by  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Washington. 

The  company  said  it  plans  an 
advertising  budget  of  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  the  program  and 
that  its  agency,  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  is  considering  media 
selection. 

An  Olin  spokesman  said  news¬ 
papers  “definitely  will  be  used,” 
but  the  number  and  amount 
which  it  will  spend  has  not 
been  determined. 

Derek  Richardson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  the 
Chemicals  Division,  said  the 
move  will  broaden  the  com¬ 


pany’s  position  in  the  leisure 
time  recreation  field.  He  said 
this  field  has  grown  at  the  rate 
of  7  percent  a  year  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  $100  bil¬ 
lion  will  be  spent  on  recreation 
in  1965. 

Olin  already  is  a  leader  in 
one  phase  of  recreation  with 
its  Winchester-Western  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  and  its 
growing  nationwide  network  of 
franchise  gun  clubs  for  trap 
and  skeet  shooting. 

The  new  swim  line  will  be 
divided  into  three  areas:  chem¬ 
icals,  personal  swim  accessories 
and  pool  hardware.  They  will 
be  sold  through  department 
stores,  discount  houses,  super¬ 
markets,  hardware  stores,  home 
and  auto  stores,  drug  stores  and 
variety  stores. 

Personal  accessories  will  high¬ 


light  some  new  developments  in¬ 
cluding  a  spray  bandage  that 
breathes  and  is  waterproof. 
Among  other  products  to  be 
introduced  are  sunburn  and 
suntan  lotions,  bathing  caps, 
snorkels,  and  ear  plugs. 

The  hardware  group  of  prod¬ 
ucts  will  include  an  electronic 
lifeguard  called  the  “pool  sit¬ 
ter,”  leaf  skimmers,  pool  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners,  filter  pumps  and 
pool  repair  kits.  The  “pool  sit¬ 
ter”  is  a  sonar-operated  alarm 
that  detects  items  falling  into 
the  pool  and  sounds  an  alarm 
at  the  slightest  disturbance. 

Olin  also  will  offer  for  sale 
nine  different  backyard  pools 
ranging  in  size  from  a  35-gallon 
splasher  pool  to  a  7,600-gallon 
family  size  pool  with  baked- 
enamel  steel  corrugated  walls. 

In  all,  there  will  be  more  than 
60  pool  items  in  the  Olin  line. 
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A  Charter  Member 
A  Constant  Member 


By  keyboarding  in 
the  42  to  72  point 
range,  you  eliminate 
the  need  to  produce 
type  by  auxiliary 
means 


CULA^'  I 


phototypesetting 


Book  Firms  Are  Fair 
Buyers  of  Ad  Space 


Grolier,  Inc. 

American  Peoples  Press,  Inc.  25.675 

Americana  Corn .  50,692 

Beitinninft  Reader’s  Protiram  162.671 

Kncyclopedia  Americana  16,631 

Grolier  Inc.  27,256 

Walts,  Franklin,  Inc .  5,300 


Random  House.  Inc. 


Reader's  Uiecst  Condensed 
Book  Club 

Sams,  Howard  W.  &  Co.,  I 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Charles 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 

Time,  Inc. — Books 
University  of  Chicatio  Press 
Vikina  Press.  Inc.  .  . 

World  Publishini!  Co. 

Yale  University  Press  . 


Grove  Press 

Harcourt.  Brace  &  World,  Inc. 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  Inc. 
Harper  &  Brothers  Books 
Harper  &  Row  Books 


Brariller,  George,  Inc. 
Book  Find  Club 
Braziller,  George 


National  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  book  publishini^  com¬ 
panies  rejiresented  $11,378,000 
worth  of  business  to  daily  and 
Sunday  news|)apers  in  1963,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  412  papers 
in  144  cities  by  Media  Records 
Inc. 

This  estimated  expenditure  by 
the  book  companies  is  a  5.9% 
gain  over  that  in  1962. 

Publishers’  Weekly,  the  book 
industr>’’s  trade  journal,  has 
listed  those  companies  that  spent 
$25,000  or  more  in  national 
newspaper  advertising;  lower 
figures  are  reported  for  divisions 
of  firms  that  had  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  more  than  $25,000.  The 
figures  do  not  include  coopera- 
tiv’e  ad  money. 

American  Heritage  .  $  48.486 

Atheneum  Publishers  86,021 

Black,  Walter  J.  Inc. 

Black.  Walter  Jr.  Inc  193,464 

Black's  Reader  Service  Co.  289.149 
Classics  Club,  The  210,040 

Detective  Club  293,112 


52.473  Birtls  Eye  Division 
Appoints  Ad  Manager 

'*^’****‘  James  L.  Ferguson  has  lieen 
appointed  to  the  newly-crcated 
173!o27  position  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising  manager  at  the  Birds 
Eye  Division  of  General  Foods 
123  125  C!orporation,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
73!399  He  joined  the  company  in 
1963,  after  previous  experience 
10,831  with  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Com- 
*'*^-^*^  pany  and  Lennen  &  Newell  ad- 
160.348  vertising  agency.  He  became 
32  427  plans  manager  in  Birds 

Eye  in  September  1963  and  has 
4.092  served  since  June  of  this  year 
16.652  as  development  manager  of  the 
division. 

Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Dykstra,  who 
has  been  research  manager,  was 
199,371  given  additional  responsibilities 
and  named  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  manager. 


Catholic  Digest,  Inc. 

Book  Club 

Columbia  University  Press 
Compton,  F.  E.  &  Co. 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 
Collier,  P.  F.  Inc. 
Crowell-Collier  Pub.  Co. 
.Vlacmillan  Co. 


Harvard  University  Press 
Hearst  Corp. 

Good  Housekeeping  Book 

Div . 

Good  Housekeeping 
Cookbooks 

Hearst  Magazines.  Book  Div. 
Motor  Book  ITept . 


Crown  Publishers 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Bantan  Books 
Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Dial  Press  Inc. 

Doubleday  &  Co  ,  Inc. 

Around  the  World  Program 
Audubon  Nature  Program 
Doubleday  Book  Club 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doubieday  One  Dollar  Book 
Club 

Know  Your  America 
Program 

Literary  Guild  of  America 
Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 
Nelson  Doubleday  Personal 
Advanced  Plan 
Science  Program 


Heritage  Press 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co . 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press  & 
Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co . 


Marboro  Books  . 

McCall  Corp. 

McCall’s  Cookbook 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Collector’s  Book  Society 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
McGraw-Hill  Business  Press 
McGraw-Hill  &  Whittlesey 
House  . 


Meredith  Publishing  Co. 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

Books  . 

Duell.  Sloan  &  Pearce 
Meredith  Press 


Dutton.  E.  P.,  &  Co. 
Educational  Foundation 
39,699  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 
602.544  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc., 
23,107  books 
12.524  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

-  Geis,  Bernard,  Associates 

Golden  Press . 


Bt>ok-of-the-Month  Club  Inc. 
Art  Seminars  in  the  Home 
Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Classic  Record  Library 
Young  Readers  of  America 


Marc  Parsons  Made 
Philco  Vicepresident 

Philadelphia 
Marc  J,  Parsons,  director  of 
public  relations,  Philco  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

J  A  native  of  Galesburg,  Ill., 

'8L223  Mr.  Parsons  was  for  five  years 
^  a  writer  and  editor  in  the  Chi- 
36!22'7  cago  Bureau  of  United  Press, 
.  ---  then  UP  bureau  manag^er  in 
*^'‘*'*  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Following  his  .service  as  a 
79929  officer  in  World  War  II, 

— ^ —  he  joined  NEA  Service  as  a 
143,770  writer  and  editor  in  1946.  In 
1948  he  joined  the  Ford  Motor 
65,996  Co.  pr  staff.  In  1962  he  became 
director  of  public  relations, 
115,899  Philco  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned 
105.158  -subsidiary  of  Ford. 


Merriam,  G.  &  C..  Co .  61,153 

Messner,  Julian,  Inc.  37,196 

Mid-Century  Book  Society,  Inc.  114,924 
Morrow,  William  &  Co.,  Inc 
.Morrow,  Wm.  &  Co.,  Inc.  120.029 
Sloane,  Wm.  Associates,  Inc.  9,544 


Norton,  W.  W.  &  Co. 

Parke  Co . 

Pocket  Books.  Inc. 
Pocket  Books,  Inc. 
Trident  Press 


Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

Hawthorn  Books.  Inc. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P. 
Books 

Coward-McCann,  Inc. 


Random  House,  Inc. 
Knopf,  Alfred  A.,  Inc. 
Paiitneon  Books,  Inc. 


Now  Ad  Director 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Miss  Helen  Hill,  who  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  national 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Ca/rthage  Evening  Press. 
Robert  Pritchard,  who  has  been 
local  advertising  manager,  be¬ 
comes  circulation  manager. 


For  Bermuda  Sun 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  advertising  rep- 

Dresentatives  in  North  America 
for  the  Bermuda  Sun  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda.  The  Sun  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Saturday  on  web 
offset  equipment, 
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There’s  only 
one  Springfield 


that’s  a  state  capital  1  —  Springfield,  Illinois 


There  are  12  cities  in  the  nation  proudly  named  Springfield.  But 
only  one  is  a  state  capital  and  the  economic  capital  of  an  eleven- 
county  market:  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

Today’s  Springfield  is  a  far  cry  from  President  Lincoln’s  town.  It’s 
a  booming,  bustling  city,  situated  on  four  transcontinental  high¬ 
ways  and  served  by  six  major  railroads.  But  Springfield  maintains 
its  links  with  its  historic  past.  The  only  home  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
owned  still  stands  in  Springfield  — just  one  of  the  many  historic 
points  of  interest  which  mark  the  presence  and  influence  of  Lincoln. 
Illinois’  capital  city  combines  its  rich  historical  heritage  with  the 
demands  of  a  large,  growing,  modern  state. 


Two  historic  newspapers— the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State 
Register— provide  strong  coverage  of  the  market:  100%  in  Sanga¬ 
mon  County  (Springfield)  and  60%  in  the  entire  trading  area.  Both 
newspapers  are  ideal  vehicles  for  test  campaigns  in  a  market  that’s 
made  to  order  for  testing— prosperous,  diversified,  stable.  Effective 
merchandising  cooperation  and  ROP  color  available  to  advertisers. 


mincxB  State  Daurnal  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


•S«les  Mar^agement  Survey  of  Newspaper  Markets,  1964 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  — Northern  Illinois  — San  Diego.  California  — and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


INSIDE  STORY — Chicago  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  has  instituted  a  program  which  exposes  media  and 
marketing  people  of  advertising  agencies  to  the  workings  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Pictured  in  the  first  group  at  the  Gory  (Ind.)  Potf-Tribune 
(left  to  right)  are:  Robert  Kelly,  Post  Tribune;  John  Corbett,  same 
Ted  Epps,  Allen  Klapp  (hidden);  John  Wells,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby; 
Fran  Stoll,  Wade  Advertising,  Robert  Gillespie,  Jann  &  Kelley;  Earl 
Arnold,  Post-Keyes-Gardner;  Jim  Rice,  Wade;  Sue  Stake,  Post-Keyes- 
Gardner;  Ed  Gerules,  Wade;  William  Petersen,  Compton  Advertising; 
Richard  Schwartz;  Compton;  Harold  Ashe,  Jann  &  Kelley;  Jerry  Wood¬ 
ard,  director  of  advertising,  Gary  Post-Tribune. 


AGENCY  ROUND-UP 


Rheinpold  Beer,  a  major  client  authors  by  publishing  their  man- 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  for  uscripts.  Lawrence  Bernard,  a 
nearly  15  years,  has  designated  senior  editor  of  Advertising  Age, 
Doyle,  Dane  &  Bernbach  to  han-  will  leave  to  head-up  the  new 
die  its  $8  million  account.  FC&B  division, 
stock  dropped  half  a  dollar  and 
DBB  stock  went  up  a  dollar 
when  the  news  broke  on  the 
stock  market. 


Grey  &  Chapman  Inc.,  a  mail 
marketing  subsidiary,  has  Ireen 
formed  by  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 
Robert  D.  Chapman,  former  cir- 
Seagram  Distillers  has  as-  culation  manager  for  Readet^t 
signed  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  to  Digest  books  and  record  pack- 
handle  advertising  for  a  new  ages,  has  been  named  president, 
brand  of  Scotch  whisky  which  The  new  company  will  be  avail- 
will  be  marketed  nationally  in  able  to  coordinate  mail  planning 
mid-1965.  with  other  media  efforts  of  Grev 


subsidiary  of  Fiscons  Horticul-  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorbv  and 
ture  Limited,  has  named  Geer,  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shen- 
DuBois  &  Company  Inc.  for  ad-  field  have  merged  their  agencies 
vertising.  The  agency  also  an-  and  after  January  1  will  be 
nounced  it  has  resigned  the  ac-  called  Needham,  Harper  & 
count  of  Acco  Products.  Steers.  Paul  C.  Harper  Jr.,  will 

*  *  *  be  president  and  chief  executive 

The  RCA  Victor  Record  Club  officer;  William  E.  Steers,  board 

has  appointed  Grey  Advertising  chairman  and  director  of  the 
Inc.  as  its  agency.  New  York  division;  James  L 

*  ♦  *  Isham,  executive  vicepresident 

Young  &  Rubicam  announced  siid  director  of  the  Chicago  divi- 

its  third  overseas  expansion  in  sion;  John  R.  Rockwell,  execu- 
1964  with  the  opening  of  an  tive  vicepresident  for  marketing 
office  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  It  services.  Headquarters  will  be 
acquired  a  minority  interest  in  i*'  Chicago,  Needham’s  New 
Van  Staal  en  Koster,  which  York  office  becoming  part  of 
serves  such  clients  as  Brand’s  Doherty’s  New  York  operation. 
Beer  in  Holland  and  Rank  ♦  *  * 

Xerox,  Gulf,  Playtex  in  Belgium.  On  March  15  Vicks  VapoRub 

*  •  *  advertising  will  be  handled  by 

The  Interpublic  Group  of  Leo  Burnett  Company.  Morse 

Companies  Inc.  has  formed  a  International  Inc.  which  has 
publication  division  which  will  been  handling  the  account,  has 
publish  a  newsletter,  books  and  recently  assumed  responsibility 
educational  materials  written  by  for  a  number  of  new  Vick  Chem- 
staff  members  of  the  various  ical  Company  products  which 

components  of  the  Group.  The  are  now  in  extensive  test 

new  division  will  also  help  new  markets. 
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Mr.  Publisher,  get  the  facts  on  the 
fair-for-all  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
for  complete  information  on  the  ex¬ 
periences,  pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


A  Dream  Fulfilled 

Now  80%  of  the  stock  of  The 

Journal  Company  is  owned  by  its  employes. 


When  in  1937,  Harry  J.  Grant  envisioned  majority 
employe  ownership  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
its  broadcast  properties,  such  an  achievement  was 
a  seemingly  unattainable  dream. 


With  the  purchase  on  Dec.  1, 
1964,  of  the  final  15,000  shares  of 
-Journal  Company  stock  held  by 
tlie  estate  of  L.  T.  Boyd,  inein- 
hers  of  The  -Journal  staff  in¬ 
creased  their  holdings  to  HO'r  of 
the  capital  stock  of  their  com¬ 
pany.  'rhrough  this  unique  plan, 
unparalleled  in  journalistic  his¬ 
tory,  Milwaukee  Journal  co¬ 
workers  have  become  co-owners. 
Yes,  co-owners  who  understand 
their  company’s  problems,  share 
its  responsibilities,  its  growth 
and  its  successes. 

From  2iy'f  ownership  hy  em¬ 
ployes  in  19J7,  the  proportion 
grew  to  40%  in  1938,  55%  in  1947, 
and  since  1954,  it  has  increased 
to  8t)%)  through  installment  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  25%'  of  -Journal 
Company  stock  held  by  the  heirs 
of  L.  T.  Boyd. 

In  this  far  sighted  venture, 
Mr.  Grant  always  had  the  full 
support  of  Faye  McBeath,  niece 
of  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  The  -Jour¬ 
nal’s  founder,  and  the  co-opera¬ 


tion  of  the  late  Klwyn  Evans, 
sr.,  representing  the  estate  of 
L.  T.  Boyd,  early  vice-president 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  and  a 
major  stockholder. 

At  the  inception  of  the  plan, 
Mr.  Grant  was  seeking  to  provide 
employes  with  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ownership  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  their  company  “that  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  may  always 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the 
community  and  encourage  the 
best  efforts  of  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  help  make  it  strong.’’ 

In  his  vision  of  something  more 
than  transitory  profit  sharing, 
Mr.  Grant’s  plan  not  only  bene¬ 
fited  the  employe  financially  but 
assured  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  freedom  and  independence  in 
news  coverage  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  It,  too,  assured  the  people 
of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  that 
through  broad  local  ownership 
its  news  service  is  solely  in  the 


interest  of  the  public  welfare  and 
will  so  remain. 

When  employe  ownership  be¬ 
gan  27  years  ago,  a  total  of  558 
employes  purchased  units  of  bene¬ 
ficial  interest  that  allowed  them 
to  share  fully  in  the  profits  and 
responsibilities  of  their  company. 
Today,  1,076  members  of  the 
staff  hold  ownership-control. 

These  employe  co-owners, 
through  personal  interest  in  their 
work,  have  built  a  newspaper  that 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  America  for  integrity  of 
news  coverage  and  public  service. 
Such  recognition  has  come  from 
editors,  publishers  and  journalism 
educators  throughout  America. 

All  of  The  -Journal’s  accom¬ 
plishments  are  the  direct  result 
of  its  people  —  and  their  ideas, 
efforts  and  desire  to  improve  the 
service  of  their  company  to  the 
people  of  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  bold  vision  of  1937  has 
become  a  reality— and  Harry  J. 
Grant’s  .seemingly  unattainable 
dream  has  now  come  true. 


This  broad  base  of  local  ownership  spans  every  department  of  The  Journal  Company: 

Advertising  .  .  .  Art  .  .  .  Administration  .  .  .  Building  Operations  .  .  .  Business  Office  .  .  . 
Circulation  .  .  .  Composing  Room  .  .  .  Copy  Service  .  .  .  Editorial  (The  Milwaukee  Journal 
. .  .  Editorial  (The  Milwaukee  Sentinel)  .  .  .  Engraving  .  .  .  Garage  .  .  .  General  Office  .  .  . 
Machinists  and  Carpenters  .  .  .  Mail  Room  .  .  .  Planning  and  Dispatch  .  .  .  Paper  and  Ink 
.  .  .  Pressroom  .  .  .  Photography  .  .  .  Promotion  .  .  .  Personnel  .  .  .  Radio  .  .  .  Stereotype  .  .  . 
Switchboard  .  .  .  Television 

THE  JOURXAE  COXIPAMY 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEl. 

Founded  18S2  Founded  1837;  Pureha.sed  UW2 


WTMJ 


WTMJ-TV 


WTMJ-FM 


Retail  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  reviewing  1964,  60  percent 
of  the  merchants  reported  an 
increase  in  sales  as  a  result  of 
the  pasa^e  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill.  Here  are  the  departments 
that  benefited  most  from  the 
tax  cut: 


to  indicate  which  of  their  de¬ 
partments  they  intend  to  “trade 
up”  in  1965.  Here  are  their 
plans: 

Trading  Up  Mentioned 

For  1965  By: 

1.  Dresses  15% 

2.  Blouses  and 

sportswear  12% 


3.  Men’s  furnishings  11% 

4.  Men’s  sportswear  10% 

5.  Dresses  9% 

6.  Cosmetics  and 

drug  sundries  5% 

7.  Boys’  wear  5% 

Store  Isabel  Merchandise 

Mentioned 


4.  Can’t  attract  her 
away  from 

discounter  11% 

These  same  merchani  wer» 
then  asked  what  they  i  el  are 
the  best  ways  to  satisfy  iday’g 
customer.  Here  are  the.r  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

Best  Ways  Mi.  tioned 


Best  Volume 
Gain  In: 


Mentioned 

By: 


1. 

Women’s  coats 

and  suits 

16% 

2. 

Blouses  and 

sportswear 

14% 

3. 

Dresses 

10% 

4. 

Men’s  clothing 

7% 

5. 

Furniture  and  beds 

6% 

6. 

Girls’  and  teen¬ 

agers’  wear 

6% 

7. 

Men’s  furnishings 

6% 

Decisions  to  Trade  Up 

Evidently  when  today’s  cus¬ 
tomers  have  extra  money  they 
put  a  large  part  of  it  back  into 
the  economic  lifestream  of  the 
nation  through  increased  pur¬ 
chases.  These  purchases  also 
seem  to  be  of  a  higher  order 
than  previously,  since  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  merchants  surveyed 
by  NRMA  report  a  noticeable 
trend  among  their  customers  to 
trade  up.  Merchants  were  asked 


3.  Men’s  furnishings 

10% 

Department 

By: 

to  Satisfy  'ly: 

4.  Girl’s  and  teen¬ 

1.  Men’s  furnishings 

15% 

1. 

Provide  full 

agers  wear 

8% 

2.  Men’s  sportswear 

8% 

assortments 

!6% 

5.  Ready-to-wear 

3.  Table  electrical 

2. 

Use  the  best 

accessories 

8% 

appliances 

7% 

trained  saleshelp 

-’9% 

6.  Men’s  clothing 

7% 

4.  Boys’  wear 

7% 

3. 

Keep  name  brands 

7.  Piece  goods 

4% 

5.  Women’s  sportswear 

6%> 

in  stock 

12% 

8.  Boys’  clothing 

6.  Dresses 

6% 

4. 

Keep  prices  low 

and  furnishings 

4% 

7.  Men’s  clothing 

6% 

and  competitive 

8% 

National  Brands 

“Ijnbraiided”  Mcichandise 

5. 

Provide  wide  variety 
of  goods  not  carried 

The  question  of  the  penetra¬ 

Mentioned 

by  competitors 

7% 

tion  and  popularity  of  national 

Department 

By: 

6. 

Stress  top  displays 

and  private  brand  merchandise 

1.  Dresses 

22% 

and  in-store  signage 

5% 

is  one  that  is  often  difficult  to 

2.  Women’s  sportswear  16% 

7. 

Perfect  good  delivery 

answer.  In  this  survey 

members 

3.  Basement 

and  phone  service 

3% 

of  NRMA  were  asked 

in  which 

merchandise 

9% 

m 

departments  or  category  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  their  stores  in¬ 

4.  Boys’  wear 

5.  Women’s  coats 

7% 

More  Brand  Name 

crease  the  use  of  national  brand 

and  suits 

6% 

Promotion  Planne<l 

merchandise,  store  label  mer¬ 
chandise,  group  label  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  “unbranded”  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  first  half  of  1965. 
Here  are  their  plans  in  each 
of  these  categories: 

Mentioned 

Department  By: 

1.  Women’s  sportswear  22% 

2.  Juniors  13% 


Growing  With  Pennsylvania's 
Third  Market  Area 


CmU-Chronicle  .\etoapaper  Plunt  Expmnsion  ^owc  in  Progress! 

Our  new  2.5  million  dollar  expansion  program  will  provide 
modern  mechanical  and  office  facilities  to  improve  our 
service  to  a  growing  circulation  in  nine  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  Upon  completion  of  the  new  building, 
our  facilities  will  add  not  only  to  the  pleasure  of  our  readers 
but  also  to  the  profit  of  the  advertiser  and  economic 
growth  of  the  entire  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  Public  Service  Newspapers 
THE  MORNING  CAU  •  EVENING  CHRONICLE 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


6.  Men’s  furnishings  6%  The  1964  retail  end-of-the  yew 

7.  Juniors  6%  pulse  has  been  taken  througdi  i . 

«  /-i  f  T  j  1  .  survey  of  1,000  award-winnini 

rrorile  of  Todav  s  (.uMomer  4.  i  •  n  x  •  u 

retailers  in  all  cateprories  by 

According  to  the  retailers  who  Brand  Names  Foundation  Inc. 
contributed  to  the  survey,  to-  The  study  is  one  of  a  seriw 
day’s  customer  is  much  more  designed  as  a  business  barometer 
independent  in  her  choice  of  to  enable  members  of  the  brand 
stores  and  wants  as  much  serv-  name  community-manufacturen, 
ice  as  her  parents  received.  This  media  agencies  and  retailers  -to 
is  the  tabulation  on  these  two  study  the  degree  of  confidence 
important  questions:  and  enthusiasm  of  retailers  re 

Mentioned  yarding  the  challenges  of  to- 
oyalty  By:  morrow’s  market, 

more  inde-  Merchandising  gathered  inter- 

it  in  choice  among  the  respondents.  67% 

•eg  66%  they  were  increasing  their 

the  same  promotional  budgets.  55%  plan- 

of  ned  increased  newspaper  u.se. 

oyalty  27%  •  ^  ^ 

etely  inde-  Industrial  Advertising 

res*”  *^^°**^^  0ty  Review  Board  Set  Up 

more  loyal  1%  The  Association  of  Industrial 

.  Advertisers  has  set  up  the 

ds  Mentioned  Advertising  Content  Committee 

•vice  By:  ^o  conduct  a  program  of  self- 

w  regulation, 

j  as  before  i0%  A  committee  of  experts  will 

receive  and  review  any  com- 
'  plaints  about  industrial  adver 

®  12%  tising  which  is  alleged  to  be  in 

the  same  taste  or  misleading,  and  will 

;  as  parents  11%  exert  moral  suasion,  if  neces- 
t  care  much  sary,  to  persuade  an  advertiser 

service  7%  and/or  agency  to  correct  or  dis- 

?ssful  merchant  must  continue  advertising  which  is 
find  new  ways  to  at-  found  to  be  harmful  on  the 
keep  today’s  shopper,  grounds  of  taste  or  opinion.  I 
the  four  areas,  accord-  Robert  V.  Cummins  is  chairman 
e  survey  respondents,  at  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

I  customer  doesn’t  act  ,  i 

s  merchants  felt  she  ^.i  ivt  i 

Shannon  FNained 

Mentioned  Vandergrift  Newspapers, 

i  Area  By:  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  publishers  of 

’t  come  down-  News-Citizen;  Appolo  (Pa.), 

from  suburbs  39%  News-Record,  a  weekly;  and  j 
’t  make  Lower  Burrell  (Pa.)  Spirit,  i , 

jle  purchases  29%  weekly,  have  designated  Shan¬ 
’t  respond  to  non  &  Associates  Inc.  as  adver 

5  advertising  16%  tising  representatives. 
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Store  Loyalty 

1.  Much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  in  choice 

By: 

of  stores 

2.  About  the  same 
in  terms  of 

667c 

store  loyalty 

3.  Completely  inde¬ 
pendent  in  choice 

277c 

of  stores 

67c 

4.  Much  more  loyal 

1% 

Demands  Mentioned 

For  Service 

1.  Wants  as  much 

By: 

service  as  before 

2.  Demands  more 
service  than 

707c 

parents  did 

3.  Wants  the  same 

127c 

service  as  parents 
4.  Doesn’t  care  much 

11% 

about  service 

77c 

A  successful  merchant  must 
constantly  find  new  ways  to  at¬ 
tract  and  keep  today’s  shopper. 
Here  are  the  four  areas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  respondents, 
where  the  customer  doesn’t  act 
exactly  as  merchants  felt  she 
would : 

Mentioned 

Problem  Area  By: 

1.  Doesn’t  come  down¬ 
town  from  suburbs  39% 

2.  Doesn’t  make 

multiple  purchases  29% 

3.  Doesn’t  respond  to 
store’s  advertising  16% 
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WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Widest  choice  in  web  offset 


the  SUBURBAN  atone  in  30  arrangements 


Are  you  “hurting”  for  press  capacity 
and  flexibility  to  handle  advertising  lin¬ 
age  that  now  goes  to  competitors? 

One  of  the  Goss  suburban®  press 
arrangements  is  for  you.  It  can  grow  as 
you  grow.  You  can  begin  with  one  unit 
(4  pages),  and  expand  to  six  or  more 
units— in  line  or  stacked— with  upper 
units  for  additional  color! 

The  SUBURBAN  is  far  and  away  the 
world’s  most  popular  newspaper  web 
offset  press.  More  than  600  suburban 
units  are  now  on  edition  in  the  United 


States  alone,  with  many  more  abroad! 

Why  such  popularity?  The  suburban 
prints  spot  or  multicolor.  Photos,  type 
and  drawings  reproduce  with  the  clarity 
that  advertisers,  readers  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers  want.  Press  speed  puts 
more  hours  in  the  day  for  extra  revenue 
commercial  printing. 

Goss  financing  arrangements  can  make 
SUBURBAN  ownership  a  comfortable  and 
highly  profitable  venture.  To  get  infor¬ 
mation  in  depth  about  the  suburban, 
mail  the  coupon. 


OFFSET  AT  ITS  BEST  WITH  GOSS  FEATURES: 

Exact  plate  reproduction  .  .  .  printed 
image  and  plate  dimension  always  iden¬ 
tical.  Goss  true  rolling  reduces  plate 
wear  . . .  ends  dot  distortion  . . .  insures 
finest  pictorial  reproduction. 

Web  tension  automatically  maintained 
—helps  prevent  web  breaks,  paper  waste ; 
helps  control  color  register. 

Vertical  Web  Travel— Shortest  web  lead 
possible  . . .  allows  total  access  for  press 
adjustments  while  running . . .  permits 
plate  changing  and  blanket  washing 
without  disturbing  web. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60090 


Specialists  In  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


,  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER.  INC. 
I  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing...industry-wide  and  world-wide 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  data  on  the  SUBURBAN.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  number  of  papers _ ^Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 

Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ Tabloid _ 

Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue _ 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 

Street  Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Times  Ruling  Cited 
For  Libel  Retrial 


the  Chronicle-Telegram  and  two  | 
members '  of  the  paper’s  staff,  •  | 
has  fizzled  out.  '  | 

Common  Pleas  Judge  LeRoy  | 
F.  Kelly  sustained  recently  a  f 
demurrer  to  the  remaining  is-  | 
sues  in  the  suit  brought  against  | 
the  publishing  company,  Peter  i 
L.  Stevenson,  former  managing 
editor,  and  Donald  G.  Miller,  | 
a  reporter.  t 

The  action  stemmed  from  a  | 
story  published  Feb.  14,  1963  I 
about  a  chain  of  tragedy  in  the  | 
family  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  | 
w’ho  received  a  life  sentence  in  ! 
the  July  4,  1954  bludgeoning  i 
death  of  his  wife,  Marilyn.  f 

The  company  filed  the  de¬ 
murrer  contending  there  was 
no  cause  of  action  for  libel.  It 
was  sustained,  thus  terminating  ^ 
the  litigation. 

«  *  « 

Leeds’  Will  Provides 
Trust  for  Employes 

Richmond,  Ind. 

A  pension,  unemployment  and 
insurance  trust  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  em-  - 
ployes  of  the  Palladium  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation.  . 

It  is  provided  in  the  will  of  I 
Randolph  G.  Leeds,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Palladium-  [ 
Item  from  1906,  who  died. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund,  as 
■stated  in  the  will,  is  “to  secure 
regular  employes  of  the  Palla¬ 
dium-Item  and  their  dependents 
against  the  hazards  of  unem-  i 
ployment,  over  which  they  have  | 
no  control,  due  principally  to 
sickness,  accident  disability,  i 
death  and  old  age.”  i 

All  regular  employes,  irre-  = 
spective  of  the  type  of  employ-  ? 
ment,  are  eligible  to  benefits. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

One  day  a  gracious  stranger  dropped  in  at  the  Hillbilly  office  in 
Richwood,  W.  Va.  “I  have  gone  many  miles  out  of  my  way  to 
bring  you  a  message  from  a  little  mission  school  in  Africa.  I  was 
there  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  Sisters  showed  me  how  they  teach 
the  Life  of  Christ.  They  use  a  newspaper — your  newspaper — the 
special  Life  of  Christ  in  Newspaper  Style  edition.  These  sisters  keep 
it  in  their  library  and  it  is  almost  in  »reds.  It  is  their  greatest  aid 
to  carrying  on  their  job  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  Christ.”  Jim 
Comstock  and  Bronson  McCIung,  publishers,  glowed  with  pride. 
They  thought  their  Life  of  Christ  m  Newspaper  Style  was  good  too. 
They  sold  thousands  of  copies  of  the  48-page  tabloid.  (Have  a  few 
copies  left  at  $3  a  copy).  They  do  it  every  few  years.  “Whenever 
there  has  been  long  enou^  pause  for  people  to  forget.”  Right  now 
they  are  planning  it  for  Christmas  of  196S.  The  bill  is  paid  by  public 
spirited  advertisers  who  see  good  in  this  type  of  thing,  and  who  get 
a  line  across  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  their  money.  Would  you  like 
to  sponsor  a  page  of  next  year’s?  Write  for  information  and  a  copy 
of  that  special  Life  of  Christ  in  Newspaper  Style.  Hillbilly,  Richwood, 
W.  Va.  will  suffice. 


Advertisement 


Okanogan,  Wash. 

A  retrial  has  been  granted  in 
the  libel  case  against  Ashley 
Holden,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Tonasket  Tribune,  and  three 
other  persons. 

Last  fall,  John  Goldmark,  for¬ 
mer  state  representative,  was 
awarded  $40,000  on  his  claim 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
libelled  by  being  linked  to  com¬ 
munism.  This  occurred  during 
the  1962  primary  in  which  Mr. 
Goldmark  was  defeated  for  re¬ 
nomination  on  the  Democratic 
slate. 

Judge  Turner,  who  tried  the 
case,  said  his  decision  to  hold  a 
retrial  was  based  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  (Times  vs. 
Sullivan)  that  a  public  official 
could  not  collect  damages  for 
criticism  of  his  official  actions  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  malice. 

The  Goldmarks  had  sued  for 
$225,000.  The  jury  denied  dam¬ 
age  to  Mrs.  Goldmark,  who  said 
in  court  she  was  a  former  Com¬ 
munist  Party  member. 

In  a  28-page  decision.  Judge 
Turner  said  he  was  “satisfied 
that  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  substantial  justice  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  case  was 
submitted  to  the  jury  on  a  basis 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  is  fundamentally  wrong 
and  which  deprives  defendants 
of  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

*  *  • 

Demurrer  Sustained 
In  SI  Million  Suit 

Elyria,  Ohio 

The  million-dollar  libel  suit 
against  Lorain  County  Printing 
&  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 


EDITORIAL 


WORKSHOP- 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Words  and  Pictures — / 


The  theory  and  practice  of  cutlines,  or  whatever  you  | 

may  call  the  legends  describing  pictures,  is  the  subject  j 

of  an  extensive  memorandum  I  prepared  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  by  whose  permission  I  am  reproducing  it  j 
here,  with  some  additions. 

Part  of  the  job  consisted  of  assembling  and  correlating 
directives  already  in  effect  at  The  Washington  Post.  To  [ 
these  I  added  whatever  I  could  think  of  myself,  with 
considerable  help  from  Robert  Swanson,  picture  editor 
of  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  later  subjected  the  material 
to  the  scrutiny  of  two  other  highly  knowledgeable  prac¬ 
titioners,  J.  Howard  Knapp,  picture  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  and  Richard  Strobel  of  the  Associated  Press 
Los 'Angeles  Bureau. 

There  is  no  more  agreement  on  terminology  than  in 
other  aspects  of  newspaper  practice.  The  term  outlines 
appears  to  be  preferable,  as  the  more  exact,  for  the 
description  beneath  a  picture,  but  caption  is  probably 
more  widely  used,  even  though  strictly  it  denotes  a  head¬ 
ing.  Caption,  moreover,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  | 
both  explanatory  material  and  overlines,  although  over¬ 
line  is  also  used,  and  so  is  heading.  For  explicitness,  | 

nitlines  and  overlines  are  used  here.  The  exhortations  I 

follow.  I 

•  «  *  I 

DO  NOT  USE  such  descriptives  as  is  pictured  or  is  I 
shown  (doing  something).  Use  the  present  tense  to  de-  j 
scribe  action  obviously  in  progress  in  the  picture  (ges-  | 
tures;  not  is  pictured  or  is  shown  gesturing).  The  present  | 
tense  is  generally  used  to  enhance  the  immediacy  of  the  [ 

picture.  But  avoid  the  jarring  effect  caused  by  a  past  | 

time-element  in  the  same  sentence  with  a  present-tense  | 
verb  describing  the  action:  “William  Willis  stands  \ 
aboard  his  balsa  raft  as  it  moves  off  the  Peruvian  coast  I 

yesterday.”  If  the  time  element  is  essential,  work  it  | 

into  another  sentence  where  it  does  not  clash  with  a 
present-tense  verb.  Nor  should  tense  be  shifted  within  | 

a  sentence,  as  often  happens  (“William  Willis  stands  j 
aboard  his  balsa  raft  as  it  moved  .  .  .”  Correctly,  moves).  I 

Everyone  appearing  prominently  in  a  picture  should  | 
be  identified.  The  number  of  people  in  the  picture  should  | 
be  double-checked  against  the  number  of  names  in  the 
cutlines.  This  often  turns  up  a  missing  identification.  | 
Identifications  should  be  in  the  same  form  in  cutlines  f 
and  in  an  accompanying  story. 

For  the  sake  of  concision  and  uniformity,  make  it  1 

from  left,  not  left  to  right',  or,  when  two  people  are  | 

pictured:  “E.  G.  Marshall,  left.”  Do  not  labor  the  obvi-  I 
ous;  if  General  Eisenhower  is  shaking  hands  with  a  | 
kilted  Scot,  it  is  superfiuous  to  identify  Ike  as  the  man 
on  the  left.  Sometimes  the  monotony  of  the  left  desig-  ^ 
nation  may  be  avoided  by  reference  to  distinctive  attire, 
gesture,  direction  of  gaze,  etc. 

The  place  where  the  picture  was  taken  should  be 
mentioned  even  if  the  picture  is  running  with  a  story. 
Many  readers  are  attracted  by  pictures  and  read  the  | 
cutlines  but  do  not  read  the  accompanying  stories  and 
should  not  be  sent  into  them  for  a  stray  fact  like  locale. 

(The  first  of  two  parts.) 
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This  Is  A  Gas  Station? 
Yes!... it's  typical 


And  it’s  also  an  architect’s  rendering  of  Texaco  Oil’s  new  headquarters  building  now  under 
construction.  A  service  station  is  deftly  and  conveniently  integrated  into  the  design.  Have 
YOU  gotten  a  new  view  of  prosjjerous,  progressive  Tulsa?  Most  engineers — and  research 
facilities  per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions  of  gallons  of  low 
cost  water  and  among  the  nation’s  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas.  Barge  shipping  by 
1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco,  Amerada,  Douglas,  Cities 
Service,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sin¬ 
clair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Brothers. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
—  Branham  Co. 


personal 


THE  EYES  of  "Assignment  West"  columnist  Neil  Morgan,  Copley  News 
Service,  center  on  plaque-carrying  National  Wine  Queen  Kay  Ger¬ 
hard  despite  the  vigorous  handshake  from  John  Ellena,  Wine  Institute 
director  during  presentation  of  "Editorial  Award  of  Merit." 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Stephen  S.  Marks  publisher 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  is 
retiring  December  31  under  the 
Fairchild  Publications  early  retire¬ 
ment  program,  after  having  been 
associated  with  Fairchild  for  over 
37  years.  Mr.  Marks  joined  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  in  1927  as  editor 
of  the  rayon  section,  having  come 
to  trade  journalism  from  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  He  served  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  January,  1946,  when 
he  was  named  associate  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  and  l>e- 
came  editor  in  June,  19.'>8.  He  was 
named  publisher  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  August.  I%2. 


Fairchild’s  Fall-Winter  1964  “Lin¬ 
gerie,  Lxiungewear,  Corset  &  Bras¬ 
siere”  Directory  for  advanced  spring 
buying  has  just  been  published.  A 
new  section  on  corset  and  bra  fab¬ 
rics  is  introduced  in  this  latest  edi¬ 
tion,  which  lists  3.381  resources  for 
the  convenience  of  buyers. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  has 

appointed  two  new  members  to  its 
editorial  stall  this  week.  Richard 
Martins  is  the  new  reporter  in  the 
floor  covering  held,  and  Frances 
Weiss  has  joined  the  department 
as  a  reporter  for  the  curtain  and 
drapery  section. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  has  just 
issued  its  1964-6,3  edition  of  “Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Food  Store  Sales  in 
270  Cities.”  This  ninth  annual  edi¬ 
tion  is  the  largest  ever,  listing  lead¬ 
ing  chains,  independents,  voluntaries 
and  cooperatives  as  well  as  their 
share  of  sales  in  most  major  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country.  It  also  includes 
latest  financial  data  on  the  top 
chains,  voluntary  groups  and  re¬ 
tailer  owned  cooperatives. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS’  Calendar  of 
Industry  Events  for  1%4  is  now 
available  to  the  trade.  Since  elec¬ 
tronics  is  fast  becoming  generic  to 
all  science  and  technology,  the  new 
’65  calendar  contains  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  listing  of  industry  events, 
conventions  and  symposia. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fublltifrt  of 

D«ily  N*ws  ftbcord.  Wom«n's  Wear  Dbily, 
Horn*  Furnishings  Dnily,  Footw««r  News, 
Sup«rm«rk«t  N«w$,  Drug  Ntws  W««kly, 
Mbn's  Wbar.  Eibctronic  N«ws.  Books, 
Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 
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Eskew  Goes  Back 
To  Southern  Post 
In  UPI  Transfers 

Two  executive  appointments 
in  United  Press  International 
were  announced  Dec.  10  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president  and 
general  manager. 

R.  T.  Eskew,  general  manager 
of  communications  in  New  York, 
goes  to  Atlanta  as  Southern 
Division  manager,  replacing 
Wayne  Sargent,  recently  named 
general  sales  manager. 

James  F.  Darr  succeeds  Mr. 
Eskew  as  general  manager  of 
communications.  He  has  been 
assistant  manager  of  that  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Eskew  will  serv’e  as  a  .spe¬ 
cial  communications  consultant. 
A  native  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  he 
I  joined  UPI  at  Atlanta  in  1942. 

I  After  news  and  business  as- 
j  signments  in  the  South,  he 
I  transferred  to  New  York  in 
1962.  He  serv'ed  as  executive 
sales  manager  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  general  manager 
of  communications. 

Mr.  Darr  came  to  New  York 
from  Chicago  in  1963  as  assist¬ 
ant  communications  manager. 
He  began  working  for  United 
Press  in  1936  as  a  Teletype  op¬ 
erator. 

*  4>  * 

James  R.  Hendricks  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Coiirier-Post. 

1)1  *  ik 

Herb  Coates,  former  Ohio 
newspaperman  —  to  copy  desk. 
Van  Ntiys  (Calif.)  Netvs,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jules  Draznin  —  now 
on  the  Su’iday  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  .Joe 
Garcia — to  reporter.  Van  Nuys 
News. 

m  *  * 

Dave  Siddon,  former  business 
editor  and  later  sports  editor 
for  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Times — to  manager  of 
San  Francisco  office  of  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

*  *  • 

August  M.  Borio,  chief  of  the 

Copley  Newspapers  Los  Angeles 
news  bureau  —  winner  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Employes 
Association’s  first  annual  jour¬ 
nalism  award. 

*  *  4> 

Darrell  Maddox  —  from  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer.  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Press-Herald,  to  Me- 
dera,  Calif.,  as  correspondent 

for  the  Fresno  Bee. 

*  *  * 

Malvina  McLaughlin,  wom¬ 
en’s  news  editor  of  the  Norwalk 
(Calif.)  Call-Advertiser  —  cita¬ 
tion  of  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Woman’s  Club. 


Tom  Kasix  —  from  Toledo 
Blade  —  general  assignment,  to 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  educa¬ 
tion  beat.  Denby  Fawcett,  re¬ 
cent  Columbia  University  grad¬ 
uate,  to  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
women’s  section.  Marty  Chase, 
from  University  of  Hawaii  to 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  sports 
desk.  Alp  Pratte,  from  Provo, 
Utah,  bureau  of  Deseret  News 
to  general  assignment  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

*  *  Hi 

Charles  A.  Fulliji  Jr.  — 
from  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  bureau  staff  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  New  England 
Printer  &  Lithographer. 

«  *  * 

Ray  D.  Wing,  news  photog¬ 
rapher  for  defunct  Portland 
(Ore.)  Reporter  —  named  chief 
medical  photographer  at  a  Port¬ 
land  hospital. 

*  if  * 

Robert  C.  Shepard,  former 
Portland,  Me.,  newspaperman — 
press  secretary  for  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine. 

*  *  * 

Isabel  McCaig,  former  United 
Press  International  bureau  chief 
in  Vei-mont  —  concluded  assign¬ 
ment  as  Republican  publicity  di¬ 
rector  in  that  state  and  returned 
to  Toronto. 

*  >i>  * 

Jim  Groth,  formerly  with 
Orange  (Calif.)  News  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  trainee  of  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Niciejewski  —  from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  to  editorial 
writer,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion,  replacing  Jerry  Thorpe  — 
resign^.  Jerry  Brucker,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  San  Diego  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  —  to  copy  reader. 
Union;  James  McVicar  —  from 
assistant  city  editor,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times,  to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Union. 


Catholic  Writer  Gets 
New  Post  in  Rome 

Cleveland 

Edythe  M.  Westenhaver  will 
be  the  first  American  woman 
to  hold  a  full-time  executive 
position  with  an  international 
Catholic  organization  in  Rome. 

The  Plain  Dealers  reporter 
of  Catholic  news  on  the  religion 
beat  has  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Sodalities  of  Our 
Lady,  She  plans  to  move  to 
Rome  in  April. 

Miss  Westenhaver  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  South  Euclid 
Messenger,  suburban  weekly, 
before  joining  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  1956. 

She  covered  all  three  sessions 
of  Vatican  Council  11.  She  plans 
to  continue  in  journalism  as  a 
sideline. 

>)(  «  ♦ 

Donald  G.  Borg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record  —  the  Good 
Scout  award  of  the  North  Berg¬ 
en  County  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

*  *  ■!< 

Harry  Blickhahn,  former 
editor  of  the  Hilo  (Hawaii) 
Tribune-Herald  —  to  Horvoluh 
Star-Btdletin  financial  desk. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Mills,  publisher  of 
the  Hoopeston  Daily  Chronicle- 
Herald  —  new  president  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Charleston  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Times-Union  — 
to  editor  of  Intercom,  house  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Art  Rich¬ 
ardson  —  promoted  to  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Times-Union.  Both  men  re¬ 
place  Herbert  Bayer,  who  re 
tires  Dec.  31. 
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Yugoslav  Newsman 
I  Is  UNCA  President 

Newly-elected  president  of  the 
:  V  United  Nations  Correspondents 

^  Association  is  Rudolf  Stajduhar 

of  the  Yup:oslav  Tan  jug  News 
Agency.  Mr.  Stajduhar  is  the 
^  correspondent  from  a  com- 

.  munist  country  to  head  the  16- 

year-old  organization.  He  suc- 
ceeds  John  MacVane  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. 

The  presidency  alternates  each 
y('ar  between  an  American  and 
a  correspondent  from  another 
country.  Mr.  Stajduhar  was  first 
vicepresident  this  year.  He  was 
unopposed  for  president. 

William  A.  White  Americans  elected  to  the  nine- 

Writer’s  Monument  executive  committee 

f  ‘mt  TU'i  T  ^*’e  M  illiam  N.  Oatis,  Associ- 

Is  ,S.t^  miles  Long  ated  Press  (re-elected);  Earl 

Pittsburgh  Feell,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
Ever  see  a  359-mile  long  tor,  and  Kathleen  Teltsch,  New 
monument  to  a  newspaperman?  York  Times. 

Drive  the  Pennsylvania  Turn-  Other  officers  elected  include 
pike  and  you’ll  see  it.  Milton  B.  Freudenheim,  Chicago 

The  “it”  is  the  steel  and  con-  Daily  News,  first  vicepresident; 
Crete  guard  rail  that  separates  and  Mrs.  Kay  Rainey  Gray, 
the  Turnpike’s  two  roadways.  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times,  re- 
And  this  life-saving  barrier  is  elected  treasurer, 
there  l)ecause  William  A.  White,  *  *  ♦ 

Pittsburgh  Press  columnist,  cam-  Helen.  H.  Gordon  —  from 
paigned  for  it  and  the  Scripps-  copywriter  in  the  advertising 
Howard  paper  backed  him  up.  promotion  department  to  mer- 
White  began  his  campaign  for  chandising  promotion  depart- 


Shirley  Povich  Wins 
Grantland  Rice  Award 

Shirley  Povich,  sports  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  won  the  1964  Grantland  Rice 
Memorial  Award  for  sports 
writing.  The  sponsor  is  the 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  in 
New  York. 

The  honor  caps  many  won  by 
Povich  in  his  42  years  of  sports 
reporting — all  of  them  for  the 
Washington  Post.  He  was  only 
20  when  he  became  its  sports 
editor. 

Shirley  Povich  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
in  1922.  He  worked  as  a  Post 
the  guard  rail  in  1953.  Statistics  ment  to  merchandising  manager  copyboy  (the  only  one  with  a 

showed  that  a  third  of  all  deaths  of  the  TFaR  Street  Journal.  six  handicap  at  golf)  while 

were  in  cross-over  accidents.  *  *  ♦  studying  law  at  Georgetown 

The  final  28-mile  link  on  the  Tom  Conroy  —  from  asso-  University.  He  started  writing 
359-mile  load  will  be  completed  date  editor  of  the  Albany  his  column,  “This  Morning,”  in 

(Calif.)  News  Review,  to  man-  1926.  It  has  been  a  daily  fixture 
aging  editor  of  Western  To-  in  the  Post  except  for  the  time 

bacconist  and  Western  Confec-  Povich  spent  as  a  war  corre- 
tioner,  San  Francisco.  spondent  with  the  Marines  in  the 

*  Pacific. 

Peter  0.  Allan,  formerly  *  *  * 

with  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  r.  tt  i  , 

-  to  public  relations  depart-  „  G’fF*  former  Honolulu 

ment  of  Bowaters  Southern  Pa-  ^t^r-Bulletin  rewriteman-now 
ner  Corn  associate  director  of  the  Peace 

Steve  E  m  e  r  i  n  e,  Tucson  *  *  ♦  Corps  in  Brazil. 

(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  city  hall  Toddene  Watkins  —  to  AP,  *  ♦  * 

reporter  —  elected  president  of  Reno,  Nev.,  staff.  She  is  the  Gillis  Morgan  —  from  act- 

the  Tucson  Press  Club.  daughter  of  Tod  Watkins,  pub-  ing  city  editor,  Montgomery 

*  *  *  lisher  of  the  Bishop  (Calif.)  Alabama  Journal,  to  reporter, 

Don  Stitrkey,  chief  photog-  Inyo  Register.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

rapher  for  the  C/mWoffe  (N.  C.)  ♦  •  ♦ 

Observer  —  president  of  the  John  T.  McDbemott,  former- 
Carolina  Press  Photographers  ly  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Association.  —  to  advertising  sales  staff, 

*  *  ♦  Sports  Afield. 

Tait  Trussell  —  promoted  ♦  •  • 

to  managing  editor  of  Nation’s  Elisabeth  Davis,  former  city 
Business  magazine.  He  former-  hall  reporter  for  the  New  Ro¬ 
ly  worked  for  the  Washington  chelle  (N.  Y.)  Standa/rd-Star  — 

Evening  Star  and  Wall  Street  honorary  member  of  New  Ro- 
Joumal.  chelle  City  Council  for  an  eve- 

*  *  *  ning. 

Audrey  Urbanczyk  —  from  *  ♦  ♦ 

news  bureau,  St.  Joseph’s  Col-  Douglass  A.  Stark  Jr.  — 
lege,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  to  worn-  from  advertising  manager  to 

en’s  page  department,  Lafayette  area  advertising  director,  Pasa- 

(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier.  dena  (Tex.)  Star  News  Citizen. 
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Michael  C.  Jensen  —  from 
executive  financial  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Metal  Market. 


JoHanne  Zerbey  Martz,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  J.  H.  Zerbey  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican  —  married  to 
William  Mosolino  on  ’Thanks¬ 
giving  Day. 


TELETYPESETTER 

The  world’s  only 
Integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
llnecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  —  even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 

- 3 

^AIRCMII-D 
— —  I 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

i  •mtloa  0*  MiKMu  camu*  mo  iNsrtuMlor  coofOMfioo 
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PROMOTION 

Teen-Age  Festival 
A  Fun  Fund-Raiser 

By  George  Wilt 


How  do  you  get  6,500  teen- 
agfers  to  turn  out  for  a  Youth 
Festival  to  raise  funds  for  the 
local  Boys  Club? 

At  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  that’s  exactly  what 
was  accomplished,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  Bill  Lunsford.  The  first 
order  of  business  was  to  get  a 
teen-age  committee  from  the  18 
area  high  schools.  Next,  he  got 
the  active  group  of  youngsters 
to  apply  the  seat  of  the  pants  to 
the  seat  of  the  chairs  in  the 
Patriot-News  conference  room 
one  night  a  week  for  three 
months  to  plan  their  own  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  group  planned  its  o^^^^ 
program,  chose  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  sold  the  tickets  and  pro¬ 
gram  advertising,  all  with  a 
minimum  of  adult  supervision. 

The  result  :  Harrisburg’s 
Zembo  Mosque  was  filled  to  over¬ 


flowing  with  thousands  of  teen¬ 
agers  who  showed  up  to  meet 
the  new  Miss  America,  listen 
to  the  Capitol  Records’  trio,  the 
Lettermen,  hear  the  music  of 
the  Air  Force  dance  orchestra, 
dance  to  another  band,  and  cheer 
for  their  own  Youth  Festival 
“Teen  Queens”  chosen  by  each 
of  the  participating  high  schools. 

Sponsored  by  the  Patriot- 
News  in  cooperation  with  the 
Junior  League  of  Harrisburg 
and  the  Exchange  Club,  the  1964 
Youth  Festival  can  show  more 
than  $5,000  raised  for  the  Boys 
Club  of  Harisburg’s  youth-serv¬ 
ing  activities. 

To  show  their  appreciation  to 
their  newspaper  for  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activity,  the  Youth 
Festival  used  the  inside  front 
cover  of  its  36-page  program 
Ixwklet  for  a  dedication  to  Bill 
Lunsford,  and  to  the  Patriot- 
News  Company. 


ACCEPTANCE  —  An  “Index 
of  Consumer  Acceptance,  ap¬ 
plied  to  newspapers,”  has  been 
released  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  News 
Leader.  A  double-spread  chart 
shows  daily  circulation  per  100 
households  in  the  60  largest 
markets  of  the  U.  S.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  in  each 
market,  and  circulation  per  100 
households  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  as  well  as  totals. 
m  *  * 

I  LOVE  N.  Y.  —  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  uses  an 
unusual  format  to  report  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  readers 
of  its  Sunday  magazine.  New 
York.  A  five-inch  square  comic 
book  of  20  pages  is  printed  in 
three  colors  on  colorful  stock. 
“Pop  art”  techniques  provided 
readership  information  in  ques- 
tion-and-answer  format,  with  all 
of  the  statistics  casually  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  footnotes.  The  sur¬ 
vey  questionnaires  were  inserted 
in  every  25th  copy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  with  1,086  people  filling 
them  and  I’etuming  them  to  the 
Trib’s  research  department. 

«  * 

ANNIVERSARY  —  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has 
published  a  promotion  reproduc¬ 
ing  a  blow-up  of  a  Lansburgh 


&  Bros,  advertisement  liat 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  )ne 
hundred  years  previously. 

•  *  « 

SURVEY  —  Shannon  &  As- 
sociates,  national  adverti  ing 
representatives  for  the  Tolla- 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  surv«  v'  of 
distribution  of  grocery  products 
and  beverages  in  the  Tallah.t'^see 
market  has  been  completed.  The 
survey  covers  distribution  of 
food  and  beverage  products, 
item-by-item,  in  the  ten  lead¬ 
ing  food  stores  in  the  maiket. 
Copies  of  the  survey  from  all 
Shannon  &  Associates  offices. 

• 

Clayton  Appointed 
To  Promotion  Post 

Washington 

William  L.  Clayton  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Paul  Martin,  promotion 
and  public  relations  director,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Clayton’s  experience  in¬ 
cludes  seven  years  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager,  and 
circulation  and  promotion  as¬ 
signments  with  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  the  .Atlantic  City 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 


CHARLIE! 
CHARLIE,  BUDOy. 
HOl/U  ARE  VA? 


LOOKIN'  GREAT,  CHARLIE!  HAVEN'T 

CHANGED  A  BIT!  muST  BE 

15  YEARS,  HUH?  BACK  AT  STATE.  mV  NAmE'S 

GOOD  Times,  EH'  BUDDY!  NOT  CHARLIE. 


MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY. 
ACOmmON  THING. 
IT  HAPPENS  TO 
ALL  OF  US.  TO 
COMPANIES  TOO. 


FOR  INSTANCE. 
PEOPLE  SOmETimES 
USE  OUR 
TRADE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  WHEN 
REFERRING  TO  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER'S 
TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A 
PROBLEm.  YOU  SEE, 
CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT®  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS’"  WE  MAKE. 
these  include  wheel  as 

WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  EVER 
BEEN  MISTAKEN  FOR 
SOMEONE  ELGE,  WE 
THINK  YOU'LL  UNDER¬ 
STAND  OUR  SITUATION. 
YOUR  HELP  IN 
CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARKS  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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THE  FIRST  FLYING  PASTE 


...OURS  WAS  THE  SECONDI 


If  you  think  the  first  method  of  making  flying  pastes  was  quick 
and  ingenious,  you  should  see  a  WOOD  Autopaster  perform  a  simi¬ 
lar  operation.  A  flying  paste  is  made  at  full  running  speed  of  the 
press  without  slowing  down  or  stopping.  Obviously,  this  saves 
many  man-hours  in  controlling  color  register,  changing  and  pre¬ 
paring  rolls.  These  important  operations  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally  or  under  push-button  control  on  newsprint  or  coated  paper 
rolls  in  any  width  or  diameter.  WOOD  Autopasters  are  available 
for  Standard  or  Custom-built  installations  which  can  be  attached 
to  almost  any  type  of  roll-fed  press. 

Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing 
WOOD  Reels.  Tensions,  Autopasters. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


CIRCLLATIOIN 

Sun.  Edition  Larger, 
Priee  Is  Increased 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  Bay  City  Times  has  en¬ 
larged  its  Sunday  edition  to  in¬ 
clude  an  eight-page  comics  sec¬ 
tion  in  color  and  a  tv  maga¬ 
zine  supplement,  TV  Times. 

Milton  D.  Hewes,  editor  of 
the  Times,  also  announced  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  newspaper’s  state 
coverage  with  the  start  of  an 
area  news  Sunday  feature  page. 

The  Times  has  increased  cir¬ 
culation  rates  from  50  to  60 
cents  a  week  for  carrier  de¬ 
livery.  Single  copy  daily  rate 
remains  10  cents,  while  the  Sun¬ 
day  newsstand  price  is  increased 
from  10  to  20  cents. 

Christine  Bom  has  l)een 
named  editor  of  TV  Times, 
which  is  being  printed  by  web- 
olfset.  Miss  Born  was  move<l 
from  the  new’spajjer’s  feileral 
beat  to  her  new  assignment. 
Howard  L.  Cogan,  Times  state 
editor,  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
Sunday  area  page. 

♦  ♦  4i 

SKRIOUS  QLE.ST1()> 

A  lame  duck  member  of  the 
City  Council  is  attempting  to 
ban  newsstands  from  street 
corners  in  Honolulu. 

Councilman  William  Amona, 
defeated  in  his  bid  for  re-elec- 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAGCITY,U.S.A." 

Do  n*  hundif’ds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  cire  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Sp^’tially  Priced.  Complete 

T  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3  X  S'  Fl«rq  f  Thor  tjuntMui.  .evvcO 

pc  jointed  hardwcoJ  pole 
Wrife.  wire  or  Dhonc 

Atlas  flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  Illinois  •  Ttt;  439-2600 


tion,  has  asked  the  Council  to 
enforce  a  state  statute  which 
prohibits  all  vending  on  city 
.streets  unless  it  is  specifically 
authorized. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  Honolulu  Advertiser  have 
several  hundred  newsstands,  in¬ 
cluding  many  on  public  streets. 

To  enforce  the  state  law,  the 
Council  must  notify  the  news¬ 
papers  that  the  stands  must  be 
removed.  The  newspapers  would 
have  24  hours  in  which  to  com¬ 
ply.  The  law  prov-ides  for  a  $5- 
jier-day  penalty  for  each  stand 
that  is  not  removed  after  the 
24-hour  period. 

The  Council  deferred  action 
on  Amona’s  proposal  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Buck  Buchwach,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  managing  editor.  He 
asked  the  Council  for  time  to 
study  what  may  be  “a  serious 
constitutional  question.” 

4c  *  « 

.SUNDAY  SALES 

Newspaperboys  of  the  Thnes- 
I'nion  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  have  been  encouraged  to 
sell  their  companion  Rochester 
publication — the  morning  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  Both  are 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

The  only  D&C  issue  pushed  by 
Times-Union  newspaperboys  has 
been  the  Sunday  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  since  the  T-U  does 
not  publish  on  Sunday. 

The  pitch  was  this:  News¬ 
paper  readers  in  fringe  terri¬ 
tories  between  Rochester  and 
Buffalo — and  between  Rochester 
and  Syracuse — should  lie  at¬ 
tracted  to  Rochester  .  .  .  should 
become  more  familiar  with  the 
city  as  a  regional  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  Besides,  the  Sunday  D&C 
carries  sev'eral  T-U  daily  fea¬ 
tures. 

In  a  tw’o-week  sales  promotion, 
T-U  newspaperboys  sold  1,039 
new  subscriptions  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  D&C.  "The  sales  promotion 
was  the  idea  of  A1  Mahar,  sales 
director  for  both  newspapers.  It 
was  confined  to  areas  outside  the 
ABC  City  Zone. 

The  contest  was  launched  Nov. 
5,  three  weeks  after  the  price 


HURLETRON 

Preprint 
Inset 
Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


of  the  Sunday  paper  had  been 
increased  from  20  cents  to  25 
cents.  Selling  points  included 
several  improvements  in  the 
Sunday  issue,  including  a  new 
tv  tab  which  gives  9-channel 
program  listings  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  for  the  three  Buffalo 
stations,  the  three  Syracuse  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  three  Rochester 
stations. 

The  offer  to  the  newspaper¬ 
boys  was  $1  for  each  13-week 
new  Sunday  subscription.  Dis¬ 
trict  managers  competed  for 
merchandise  prizes. 

«  *  • 

MORE  SCHOL.4RSHIPS 

Indianapolis 

Eight  college  scholarships 
with  a  total  value  of  $12,000 
will  be  made  available  annually 
to  carriers  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced. 

There  will  be  four  s‘’hf'lar- 
ships  valued  at  $2,000,  au:i  our 
at  $1,000.  They  may  useu  at 
any  college  or  university  se¬ 
lected  by  the  recipients  for  un¬ 
dergraduate  study. 

To  be  eligible  a  youth  must 
have  carried  the  News  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  have  main¬ 
tained  a  minimum  of  a  B  aver¬ 
age  in  high  school. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  also 
published  by  Mr.  Pulliam,  has 
had  a  scholarship  program  since 
1946,  with  126  awards  totaling 
$118,000. 

♦  *  * 

TRADING  .STAMPS 

The  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
News  is  giving  savings  stamps 
to  subscribers. 

Publisher  Paul  Wade  said  the 
stamps  —  Top  Savings,  Top 
Value,  S&H,  and  Gunn  Brothers 
— are  offered  for  rural  and  city 
subscriptions.  One  hundred 
stamps  are  given  with  an  $8.45 
rural  subscription,  and  200  for  a 
$16  subscription  delivered  by 
carrier. 

The  paper  has  bought  a  Goss 
Community  press  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  supporting  offset  equip¬ 
ment. 

• 

Two  AP  Assignments 
In  Okla.  and  Tenn. 

The  Associated  Press  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Melvin  E.  Lang  as  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
Philip  F.  Oramous  as  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

Mr.  Lang,  a  staffer  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  W,  Haring  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Oramous  succeeds  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Rawlins,  who  was 
transferred  to  Nashville  to  re¬ 
place  the  late  Fred  R.  Ballard 
as  Tennessee  state  editor. 


Christmas  Issui^ 
Has  394  Pages 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis  ateh 
published  its  annual  Chri  tmas 
issue  Sunday,  Dec.  6.  It  w.;s  the 
largest  in  the  newspaper’s  86- 
year  history. 

This  edition  contained  394 
pages  and  weighed  more  than 
three  pounds.  (900  tons  of  news¬ 
print  were  used.)  It  carried 
436,480  lines  of  paid  advertising 
— 27,900  more  than  the  previous 
record  set  in  1962.  Retail  ad¬ 
vertising  alone  totaled  314,650 
lines,  also  a  record  high. 

There  were  24  sections  alto¬ 
gether,  including  nine  depart¬ 
ment  store  supplements,  a  spe¬ 
cial  winter  travel  guide  and  a 
Christmas  book  section.  Five 
sections  were  printed  in  roto¬ 
gravure. 

«  4e  4( 

The  84-page  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  set 
an  all-time  record  as  the  largest 
Free  Press  ever  published  on  a 
Thursday — or  a  weekday,  for 
that  matter — in  the  paper’s  133- 
year  history.  It  took  some  320 
tons  of  newsprint  and  11  tons  of 
ink  to  print  it. 

♦  4(  * 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  published  the  largest 
edition  in  its  152-year  history 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  6.  'The  312-page 
paper  exceeded  by  12  pages  the 
previous  high  on  Dec.  8,  1963. 

The  New  Haven  Journal  Cour¬ 
ier,  sister  paper,  made  history 

recently  with  a  124-page 

Thanksgiving  section. 

• 

Defunct  Newspapers’ 
Headquarters  Sold 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

A  former  print  shop  —  later 
headquarters  for  two  James¬ 
town  morning  newspapers — has 
been  purchased  by  Bigelow’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  for  sales  and 
service  expansion. 

The  property,  once  Smith- 
Kinne  print  shop,  later  H.Q.  for 
the  unsuccessful  Jamestoum 
Morning  Sun  and  Jamestown 
Morning  Star,  was  sold  by  the 
Jamestown  New’spaper  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publishers  of  the  evening 
Jamestown  Post-Journal. 

The  building  is  located  at  4th 
and  Washington  St.,  one  half 
block  from  the  Post- Journal  of¬ 
fice  and  Bigelow’s  Department 
Store. 

• 

Extra  Dividend 

Honolulu 

Advertiser  Publishing  Co.  di¬ 
rectors  have  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  20  cent* 
a  share  and  an  extra  year-end 
dividend  of  80  cents  a  share. 
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How  to  find  the  new 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Buiiding 
when  you’re  in  New  York: 


From  your  taxi  From  the  air 


Why  did  we  need  a  new  building  for 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 

•  Because  more  than  80,000  merchants 
now  give  S&H  Green  Stamps.  In  fact, 
this  year  was  our  best  new  business 
year  ever. 

•  Because  more  than  half  of  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  in  America  now  save  S&H  Green 
Stamps. 

•  Because  the  gifts  distributed  by  more 
than  8.50  S&H  Redemption  Centers  re- 
(juire  the  most  up-to-date  inventory  and 
distribution  service  we  can  provide. 


To  keep  up  with  this  growth,  we  have 
moved  into  our  own  new  home  office 
headquarters.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchin¬ 
son  Building  stands  41  stories  tall  and 
occupies  the  full  city  block  between  42nd 
and  4.3rd  at  330  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York  City. 

We  hope  you’ll  visit  us.  If  you’re  an 
S&H  merchant,  check  out  all  the  new  fa¬ 
cilities  we  have  to  serv'e  you.  If  you’re 
not,  you’re  especially  invited  to  see  what 
S&H  Green  Stamps  can  do  for  your 
business. 


An  American 
way  of  thrift 
since  1 896 


FROM  THE  HIP — Jack  Thornell,  AP  staff  photographer  got  a  hip’s-  moment  of  death  when  Earnest  Ferrell,  22,  a  wrecker  company  employ* 

view  shot  of  Sheriff  Lawrence  Rainey  being  ushered  into  an  FBI  car  by  was  electrocuted  by  4,400  volts  from  a  downed  power  line,  seen  i* 

two  federal  agents  at  Philadelphia,  Miss.  the  picture  touching  across  the  side  of  the  truck. 


PHOTOGR.\PHY 

Enterprise  and  Luck  Create  Picture  Scoops 

By  Rick  Frieilman 


Enterprise  and  luck  played  a 
part  in  two  unusual  pictures 
serviced  by  the  wires  in  recent 
days. 

When  Neshoba  County  Sheriff 
Lawrence  Rainey  was  arrested 
Dec.  4  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  by 
federal  agents.  Jack  Thornell, 
Associated  Press  photographer, 
had  to  operate  like  a  gunslinger 
to  get  his  picture,  above  left. 

Thornell  took  the  picture  with 
a  camera  dangling  from  his  side 
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because  he  had  been  warned  by 
a  crowd  not  to  lift  the  camera 
and  take  pictures  outside  the 
courthouse  in  Philadelphia  as 
the  FBI  picked  up  Rainey  and 
his  deputy,  Cecil  Price. 

Rainey  and  Price  had  been 
among  21  men  arrested  during 
investigation  of  the  death  of 
three  civil  rights  workers  but 
subsequently  were  freed. 

A  cluster  of  men  outside  the 
courthouse  told  Thornell  and 
Bern  Rotman,  WSDU-tv  news¬ 
man,  who  had  a  camera,  to  “get 
lost”  or  have  their  equipment 
smashed  on  the  sidewalk. 

“We  hesitated,  but  they  el¬ 
bowed  us  down  the  sidewalk,” 
Thornell  said.  “We  retreated 
just  a  few  steps  and  the  group 
followed  us.  One  man  yanked 
out  a  pocket  knife  and  flashed  it 
at  me  several  times,  saying  ‘I 
mean  for  no  pictures  to  be 
taken.’  ” 

Thornell  retreated  a  few  more 
steps,  backing  off  toward  an 
FBI  car  parked  at  the  corner. 
“When  I  saw  Rainey  emerge 
from  the  building  with  the  FBI 
men,  several  of  the  mob  were 
still  on  my  back,  warning  me 


not  to  raise  my  camera.  I  had  a 
Leica  with  a  wide  angle  28  mm 
lens  slung  over  my  right 
shoulder. 

“When  I  thought  Rainey  was 
in  the  right  position,  I  fired  one 
shot  from  the  hip.  Several  folks 
in  the  crowd  heard  the  click  and 
moved  in  on  me.  But  I  threw  up 
my  hands  and  said  I  hadn’t  taken 
any  pictures. 

“Since  I  had  not  raised  the 
camera,  they  weren’t  sure.  In 
fact,  neither  was  I  until  I 
rushed  to  the  darkroom  of  the 
Neshoba  Democrat,  a  weekly, 
and  developed  the  roll. 

“All  but  one  frame  of  the  36- 
exposure  roll  were  unexposed. 
That  one  showed  Rainey  being 
escorted  by  an  FBI  agent  to  the 
car. 

“It  was  miraculously  framed 
just  right — I  couldn’t  have  done 
better  shooting  from  eye  level.” 

As  Rainey  approached,  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System 
cameraman  rushed  up.  He  hadn’t 
received  the  threats  that  Thom- 
ell  and  Rotman  had  so  he  boldly 
raised  his  camera  and  began 
firing.  Several  people  in  the 
crowd  took  a  swing  at  him  and 


brought  his  picture-taking  to  a 
sudden  halt.  One  fellow  jerkei 
off  a  windbreaker,  threw  it  over 
a  parking  meter  and  took  off 
running  down  the  street  after 
the  cameraman. 

Rotman  also  came  up  with  a 
picture  of  the  sheriff  whid 
received  widespread  play  by  AP. 
—  the  only  shot  taken  of  Rainey 
in  the  sheriff’s  office. 

J.  T.  Phillips,  a  NashvUk 
Tennessean  photographer  caught 
the  second  picture  on  this  page 
while  on  a  routine  wreck  as¬ 
signment. 

It  shows  a  22-year-old  garage 
employe  being  electrocuted  ii 
Nashville  on  Dec.  11  as  he 
jumped  from  a  wrecker.  The 
wrecker  had  run  into  a  downed, 
4,400-volt  power  line  at  a  raio- 
swept  auto  crash  scene. 

The  man  apparently  dial 
instantly  when  his  feet  touched 
wet  ground  while  he  was  still 
in  contact  with  the  truck. 

Phillips’  photograph  showed 
steam  rising  from  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  man’s  body  as  he 
writhed  from  the  electric  jolt 
The  photo  was  serviced  hy 
United  Press  International. 
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Brain  for  a  KODAK  eye  that  never  sleeps 


To  inspect  our  black-and-white  sheet 
film,  we  needed  a  very  special  ma¬ 
chine.  Nothing  like  it  existed.  So 
Kodak  invented  one:  A  mechanical 
genius  big  enough  to  fill  a  freight 
car,  yet  its  electronic  brain  is  as  small 
as  a  matchbox.  It's  the  only  machine 
in  existence  that  can  look  through 
an  infrared  eye  at  every  square  inch 
of  a  sheet  of  film  and  tirelessly  in¬ 


spect  it  with  unfailing  accuracy. 

Every  sheet  of  this  Kodak  film  gets 
looked  at  for  physical  defects  such  as 
bubbles,  streaks,  specks,  and  many 
other  things  you  never  have  to  worry 
about.  This  scanning  machine  even 
inspects  itself  on  schedule  to  be  sure 
that  it  keeps  up  the  good  work. 

We  build  machines  like  this  to  help 
insure  Kodak  repeatability,  the  added 


ingredient  we  manufacture  into  all 
Kodak  products.  And  we  always  test 
to  be  sure  it's  there.  Some  people 
call  it  Kodak  uniformity.  It's  what  you 
pay  for.  Profes-  ~  Z 

sionally,  you  can't  J|\Ou&A 
afford  less.  I__>__^^_J 
Photo  Press  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

ShaU  USIA  Quit  News 
To  Advertise  U.S.? 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  PERSUASION. 
By  Arthur  E.  Meyerhoff,  with  intro¬ 
duction  hy  Eugene  Burdick,  co¬ 
author  of  "The  Ugly  American”  and 
foreword  by  Harry  and  Bruno  Over- 
street.  Coward-McCann.  191  pages. 
$4.50. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  famous  late 
Hearst  editor  and  columnist, 
used  to  say  “Advertising  is 
Repetition.”  Now  Arthur  E. 
Meyerhoff,  another  former 
Hearst  executive,  advocates  ad¬ 
vertising  rather  than  the  news 
and  information  disseminated  by 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency  as  the  major  weapon  in 
the  “word  war”  being  fought, 
and  Mr.  Meyerhoff  contends, 
being  lost  against  Communists. 

“If  the  aim  of  the  USIA  is  to 
increase  American  prestige 
abroad  by  giving  a  balanced  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
then  the  unrestricted  broadcast 
of  topical  news  is  not  bringing 
about  the  desired  result,”  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  writes  in  “The  Stra¬ 
tegy  of  Persuasion.”  .  .  . 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
EngiRMfiiv  far  tha  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Coda  617  HA  6-6200 

129  Wast  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  Fit  5-1735 


“I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
USIA  should  broadcast  distorted 
accounts  of  news.  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  get  out  of  the  news 
business  completely  and  leave  it 
to  the  free  press.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  left  high  school 
at  16  to  become  a  salesman  for 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  Later  he 
became  an  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Hearst  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee.  He  became  classified 
advertising  manager,  and  subse¬ 
quently  circulation  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  News-Sentinel. 
In  1929  he  left  Hearst  to  form 
an  advertising  agency.  Today  he 
is  president  of  Arthur  Meyer¬ 
hoff  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
with  billings  of  $15,000,000  a 
year,  including  the  Wrigley 
chewing  gum  account. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  original  in  his  idea 
that  “advertising  democracy  and 
freedom”  is  the  best  way  to  win 
friends  for  the  U.S.  He  quotes 
in  detail  Charles  Bower,  chair¬ 
man  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  Mr.  Bower  once 
gave  a  speech  with  this  46-word 
title : 

“When  in  the  hell  is  the 
United  States  of  America  going 
to  stop  acting  like  a  rube  at  the 
fair — and  start  using  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  skills 
with  which  it  abounds  to  win  the 
Cold  War  which  it  is  presently 
losing  like  nobody’s  business?” 

Repetition  Required 

But  Mr.  Meyerhoff  is  more 
specific  than  many  have  been 
before  him.  After  contrasting 
the  present  operation  of  the 
USIA  under  Carl  Rowan,  and 
before  Edward  R.  Murrow,  with 
what  might  be  done  with  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  charge,  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  definite  plan  for  action. 
His  plan  is  bas^  on  the  thesis 
that  to  put  across  ideas  requires 
repetition. 

“The  idea  that  is  put  into 
people’s  minds  continuously  is 
the  one  that  remains  longest,” 
he  writes.  “People  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  consciously  aware  of  such 
an  idea,  but  repetition  can 
establish  it  so  strongly  in  the 
subconscious  that  it  may  take  a 
long  time  to  leave  the  mind,  if 
it  leaves  at  all. 

“News  does  not  lend  itself  to 
repetition.  .  .  .  This  tsrpe  of  ad¬ 
vertising  doesn’t  ‘wear’  as  well 


under  frequent  repetition  as  a 
message  delivered  ‘straight’  or 
in  a  simple,  entertaining  man¬ 
ner.” 

After  noting  that  Senator 
William  Benton,  a  founder  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  suggested 
a  Department  of  International 
Public  Affairs  to  handle  propa¬ 
ganda,  technical  information 
activities  and  cultural  ex¬ 
changes,  Mr.  Meyerhoff  goes  a 
long  step  further  than  that. 

New  Agency 

“I  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  completely  new  government 
agency,”  he  writes.  “This 
agency,  a  Department  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  Relations,  would  be 
headed  by  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  administrator  who  would 
have  Cabinet  rank.  He  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  would  cooperate  with 
all  departments  of  government 
on  matters  involving  propagan¬ 
da  and  public  relations.” 

The  Secretary  of  External 
Relations  would  in  effect  be 
president  of  a  huge  advertising 
agency,  with  one  client,  the  U.S. 
government.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  pre¬ 
sents  an  organization  chart  to 
that  effect.  It  would  operate  as 
does  an  ad  agency.  Cost  would 
be  substantial,  but,  argues  Mr. 
Meyerhoff,  “if  it  would  decrease 
by  even  a  small  fraction  the  need 
for  our  current  46.7  billion  dol¬ 
lar  defense  budget,  it  would  be 
money  wisely  spent.” 

“I  do  not  propose  that  adver¬ 
tising  men  make  foreign  policy 
or  attempt  to  influence  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  President,”  Mr. 
Meyerhoff  concludes.  “An  adver¬ 
tising  executive  does  not  manu¬ 
facture  what  he  sells.  But  once 
he  has  a  product  he  believes  in 
he  can  present  it  in  the  best 
possible  way  to  make  people 
accept  it.  .  .  . 

“Our  government  is  aiming  at 
the  right  target,  but  it  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  hit  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should  blanket 
the  world  with  a  selling  message 
for  democracy;  many  of  the 
countries  which  are  now  the 
Communists’  prime  targets  are 
not  ready  for  it.  Nor  do  I  advo¬ 
cate  selling  democracy  like  soap 
flakes.  Any  selling  approach 
should  be  dictated  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  we  are  trying  to  reach.  .  .  . 

“The  Communists  have  a  long 
start  on  us;  they  have  sown  the 
world  with  poisonous  weeds.  It  is 
time  for  us  now  to  take  a  long 
look  into  the  future,  for  it  will 
be  a  long  struggle.  We  must 
make  a  careful  study  of  long- 
range  objectives,  plan  our 
strategy,  and  understand  our 
weapons.  We  can  still  eradicate 
the  image  of  ‘the  ugly  Ameri¬ 
can’  and  replace  it  with  the  true 
image  of  what  America  is.” 


Newspaper  Column  tst 
Writes  Best-Sellers 

Sometimes  an  indi.  ?triog 
toiler  in  the  newspaper  vineyaj 
becomes  a  best-seller  in  tlie  booi 
business,  too. 

Paul  Molloy,  43,  a  Chica§ 
Sun-Times  columnist  since  1951 
is  a  notable  example.  His  see 
ond  book,  “A  Pennant  For  ThM 
Kremlin,”  an  amusing  novel  pukl 
lished  Oct.  2  by  Doubleday,  ii 
on  many  best-seller  lists  and  it 
the  selection  of  two  book  clula 
It  has  been  optioned  for  i 
Broadway  musical  by  Lestuf 
Osterman,  producer  who  ci» 
rently  has  two  hits  on  Broadwt|S 

Mr.  Molloy’s  first  book  wu 
non-fiction.  It  was  “And  Tim 
There  Were  Eight”  (Doubli 
day).  It,  too,  immediately  be< 
came  a  best-seller  and  went  int» 
nine  printings. 

The  columnist-author  has  woa 
numerous  awards.  In  the  lail 
three  years  his  honors  includti 
a  National  Headliner  Award  is 
Atlantic  City  as  “the  national 
outstanding  critic,”  the  Festt 
val  of  Leadership  award  at 
“Chicago’s  outstanding  joumsH 
ist”  and  the  George  WashingtoG 
Honor  Medal  from  the  Freedoaiji 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Mr.  Molloy  was  born  and  edn- 
cated  in  Canada  and  spent 
years  as  bureau  manager  ist 
various  provinces  of  that  coun¬ 
try  for  United  Press  Interna- ■ 
tional,  winding  up  in  1950  ai 
Western  Canada  superintendent! 
He  was  on  Time  Magazine  for" 
two  years  as  writer-editor,  thwi 
spent  three  years  with  Scrippa- 
Howard  Newspapers  as  columiN 
ist  in  the  South.  He  has  writt«i|| 
and  produced  more  than  60  tr- 
radio  programs  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  magazines. 

Reared  in  the  French  langwi 
age,  Paul  Molloy  began  learningl 
English  when  he  was  17.  He  and 
his  wife,  also  an  ex-Canadiaaq 
are  parents  of  eight  childreiu 
He  still  finds  time  to  write  bestfl 
seller  books. 

*  *  * 

The  October  selection  of  th#( 
Kiplinger  Book  Service  was  “A 
Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style”* 
(Hawthorn  Books.  452  pagetij 
$6.95),  by  Roy  H.  Cop^erud,! 
E&P  “Editorial  Workshop”  col¬ 
umnist  (E&P,  Oct.  24,  Page  44). 
The  new  book  also  was  among 
those  recommended  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Book  of 
the  Month  Club  News. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  H.  Romig,  farm  editor 
of  the  Uhrichsville  (Ohio)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  and  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Uhrichsville  High 
School,  is  the  author  of  “(3y 
Young:  Baseball’s  Legendary 
Giant”  (Dorrance  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  127  pages.  $3.95).  Mr. 
Romig  lived  near  the  pitcher.  i 
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DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

b»T  ONANSI  STIItrr 
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Dec.  8,  1964 

Mr.  Jack  V.  Pox 

Feature  Editor 

United  Press  International 

News  Building 

220  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Dear  Jack: 

Just  a  note  to  you  and  any  others  who  may  be 
responsible  for  the  big  boost  in  the  Stinday  World 
Horizons  package. 

The  first  one,  which  goes  into  next  Sunday's 
paper,  was  terrific.  Lots  of  variety  and  extremely 
readable.  I  like,  too,  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
is  xinwieldy  in  length  and  the  best  almost  invariably 
have  photos  to  go  along  with  them. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  you've  been  churning 
out  all  this  material  regularly,  but  for  us  who  get 
only  the  TTS,  it's  a  real  boon. 

Thanks  for  giving  us  more  cunmunition  in  our  un¬ 
ceasing  battle  to  win  more  readers  and  to  make  The 
Register  (and  all  others  who  benefit  by  this  change) 
a  better,  more  interesting  newspaper. 

Sincerely, 


Harold  W.  Helfrlch,  Jr. 
Sunday  Managing  Editor 


HWH/nb 


World  Horizons  is  UPl’s  news-feature  report  for  Sunday 
newspapers,  transmitted  on  Teletype  and  Teletypesetter 
circuits  one  week  in  advance.  Pictures  and  charts  to 
illustrate  the  dispatches  are  delivered  simultaneously 
over  the  UPl  Telephoto-Unifax  network. 

Recent  high-speeding  of  the  TTS  version  has  meant 
40  per  cent  more  copy  for  TTS  subscribers. 

In  New  Haven  as  elsewhere,  World  Horizons  is  the  formula 
for  a  better,  more  interesting  newspaper. 


United 

press 

^  nt  emational 


SPANISH  STYLE  building  has  been  designed  Tor  the  Tucumcsri 
(N.M.)  Daily  News  which  is  changing  to  offset  printing  next  February. 
Equipment  purchased  through  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  in¬ 
cludes  a  Fairchild  News  King  press,  ATF-KD-84,  Friden  copysettin9  I 
machine,  Kenro  camera  and  NuArc  platemaker.  Total  investment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  Bill  King,  will  run  to  $100,000  for  the  Scripps 
League  newspaper. 

Call  for  a  Better  Press 
From  Church  and  State 


Small  Papers 
See  Need  of 
Automation 

Milwaukee 

Stepped  up  automation  may  be 
the  only  means  of  haltinp:  rising 
production  costs  in  newspaper 
mechanical  departments,  several 
newspaper  executives  said  here 
Nov.  29. 

The  representatives  of  small 
and  medium-sized  dailies  ex¬ 
pressed  this  opinion  at  a  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Leaprue’s  annual  meetinpr. 

David  L.  Nelson,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Post  Corp., 
Appleton,  said  the  prradual  rise 
in  production  costs  is  tied  closely 
to  inflationary  pressures  borne 
by  the  general  business  commun¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  tbe  corpora¬ 
tion  “takes  advantage  of  new 
equipment”  to  meet  costs,  but 
there  is  no  particular  method  of 
holding  costs  back.  “Just  good 
management  —  and  stay  mod¬ 
ern,”  he  advised. 

The  Post  Corp.  publishes  five 
newspapers:  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  the  Twin  City  News- 
Record  of  Neenah-Menasha  and 
three  Milwaukee  weeklies. 

W.  F.  McCormick,  league  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Wausau  Record-Herald,  said 
“automation  is  the  answer”  to 
rising  costs. 

“The  only  place  you  can  make 
savings,”  he  continued,  “is  in  the 
production  (printing)  end”  of 
the  business. 

J.  M.  Barenbaum,  general 
manager  of  the  Manitowoc  Her¬ 
ald-Times,  said  that  in  future 
years  “labor  costs  will  go  up 
and  more  automation  will  take 
place.” 

He  said  there  were  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  automation  may  take 
over:  “There  are  not  as  many 
printers  being  trained  and  line¬ 
casting  operators  are  hard  to 
get.” 

• 

Second  New  Mexico 
Daily  Going  Offset 

SiLV’ER  City,  N.  M. 

The  Silver  City  Daily  Press 
goes  over  to  web  offset  printing 
in  January.  It  will  be  the  second 
New  Mexico  daily  to  switch  to 
the  litho  process.  First  to  make 
the  change  was  the  Loving  ton 
Leader, 

Daily  Press  business  manager 
Bill  Ely  said  the  press  will  be  a 
two-unit  rotary.  It  will  be  housed 
in  an  annex  which  is  under  con¬ 
struction.  Most  type  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  set  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  manner. 


DOWNTOWN  plant  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (III.)  Newt-Sun,  which  has 
begun  its  68th  year  of  continuous 
publication,  will  be  enlarged  and 
modernized  in  a  million-dollar  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  F.  Ward  Just, 
editor-publisher.  The  firm  of  Eks- 
trand,  Schad  &  West  designed 
the  building  (70,100  square  feet 
of  space)  which  will  harmonize 
with  civic  redevelopment  plan. 


Wood  Machinery  Corp. 
Officers  Re-elecle«l 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Officers  and  directors  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
were  re-elected  at  recent  annual 
meetings,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Re-named  to  the  Iward  were: 
Gordon  J.  Campbell,  Hans  F. 
Fischer,  Nelson  Maynard,  Daniel 
McColley,  William  J.  McNally, 
John  C.  Smaltz  and  Wayne  T. 
Stanford, 

The  officers  are:  President, 
Mr.  McColley ;  vicepresidents, 
Frank  Neal  and  Richard  G. 
Griffoul ;  treasurer,  Lawrence 
Wolpert;  secretary,  William  A. 
Silence;  assistant  treasurer, 
Edward  R.  Ogden ;  assistant  sec¬ 
retary,  Peter  P.  Romano. 

Mr.  Stanford,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Stanford  Divi¬ 
sion,  w’as  elected  an  assistant 
treasurer,  and  Jack  Bryer  an 
assistant  secretary. 

• 

Micky  Baird  W  ill 
Head  Travel  Section 

Honolulu 

Micky  Baird  is  named  travel 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletm  &  Advertiser,  New 
York-born,  Miss  Baird  will  head 
up  a  complete  travel  section  to 
be  added  to  the  already  ex¬ 
panded  Aloha  Magazine  Sunday 
supplement  on  Jan.  10. 

Miss  Baird,  w’ho  made  news 
several  years  ago  by  decorating 
the  inside  of  a  submarine,  for 
four  years  wTote  a  column  on 
interior  decorating  in  the  Star- 
Bulletin.  But  she  will  not  be  new 
to  travel  writing. 


Montreal 

Strong  words  about  journal¬ 
ists  were  heard  here  recently 
from  a  politician  and  a  clergy¬ 
man.  They  charged  newsmen 
with  bias,  lack  of  education  and 
incompetence. 

First  to  the  attack  vras  Rene 
Levesque,  Quebec  Resources 
Minister,  who  called  for  sweep¬ 
ing  press  reforms.  He  referred 
to  journalists  as  being  “in¬ 
competent,  uneducated  purv’ey- 
ors  of  ideologies.” 

Mr.  Levesque  was  addressing 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  a 
discussion  of  “Freedom  of  Ex¬ 
pression”  at  the  University  of 
Montreal.  Among  measures  for 
press  freedom,  he  suggested: 
Ownership  of  newspapers  be  en¬ 
trusted  more  to  joint  committees 
of  employes  and  management; 
that  more  papers  be  run  by 
“trusts”;  that  a  code  of  ethics 
be  drawTi  up  by  members  of 
the  Journalistic  profession;  that 
watchdog  groups — such  as  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union — take  a 
more  concrete  interest  in  press 
freedom. 

All  papers  in  the  province, 
he  said,  with  one  exception, 
Le  Devoir,  were  privately  owned 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  reflected  “certain  inter¬ 
ests.”  Quebec  needed  a  “free” 
press  more  than  ever  before, 
he  stressed. 

More  sharp  words  were  heard 


when  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brouille, 
editor  of  the  magazine  Actuality 
spoke  to  the  Laval  Kiwanis 
Club.  During  past  years,  he  said, 
public  opinion  had  been  aroused 
by  “journalistic  excesses.”  The 
need  now  w'as  for  greater  com¬ 
petence,  for  frank  and  truthful 
news  dissemination. 

He  suggested  that  many  news¬ 
paper  staffs  were  inadequate 
and  said  that  he  had  serious 
reservations  about  the  eme^ 
gence  of  a  school  of  “committed” 
journalists. 

He  warned:  “Five  years  ago 
the  public  would  have  swal¬ 
lowed  anything  that  was  writ¬ 
ten,  anything  that  was  put  be¬ 
fore  them.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  case  now.  They  are 
demanding  and  they  will  get  a 
better  press.  That  new  press 
will  be  far  less  in  the  hands 
of  incompetents.” 

• 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Through  an  error  in  tele¬ 
graphic  transmission  to  the 
printer,  the  names  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  writing  and  editing 
the  Newsweek  story  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  were  garbled  in  E&P, 
Dec.  12.  The  correct  names  are: 
Dwight  Martin,  who  wrote  it; 
Lester  Bernstein,  Gordon  Man¬ 
ning  and  Osborn  Elliott,  editor 
of  the  magazine. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 

New  Figuring  Makes 
I  Volume  Greater 

Uy  Stan  Finsnesg 

<L4M,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Classified  advertisinjf  might 
be  bigger  business  than  we  real¬ 
ize. 

Using  Media  Records’  major 
category  linage  reports  and  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson's  estimate  of  dol¬ 
lar  volume,  Bill  Golding,  of 
Parish  and  Associates  Classified 
Development  Service,  has  com¬ 
piled  what  he  feels  are  more 
realistic  figures. 

“The  estimates  for  Classified 
dollar  volume  have  been  illogic- 
ally  low,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Golding  feels  that  Classi¬ 
fied’s  average  rate  has  been 
underestimated. 

“In  the  normal  situation,”  he 
explains,  “the  average  rate  for 
Classified  exceeds  the  average  of 
Display  (not  including  General) 
by  15%.  With  General  added  in 
with  Display,  the  average  rate 
for  total  Display  will  not  be  far 
from  the  average  rate  for  Classi¬ 
fied.” 

By  casting  Classified’s  26.24% 
of  linage  against  McCann-Erick- 


son’s  estimate  of  total  dollar 
volume  of  all  daily  newspapers 
in  1963  of  $4,776,000,000,  Classi¬ 
fied  amounts  to  $991,000,000. 

On  this  basis,  the  estimates  of 
revenue  from  General  and  Local 
Display  are  $776,000,000  and 
$2,019,000,000,  respectively. 

McCann-Erickson’s  estimate 
of  1963  Classified  revenue  was 
$860,000,000. 

Ten-Year  Linage  Gain 

Mr.  Golding  brought  out  addi¬ 
tional  facts  related  to  the 
growth  of  Classified  advertising. 

Linage  has  increased  124.5% 
from  1943  through  1963.  The 
1943  total  was  335,041,612  com¬ 
pared  to  749,734,000  in  1963 — an 
increase  of  414,693,388  lines  over 
the  21-year  period. 

In  6  years.  Classified’s  share 
of  total  newspaper  linage  has 
moved  up  3.2  points  —  from 
23.04%  in  1958  to  26.24%  in 
1963 — an  increase  of  14%. 


tlONSCIENCE,  SPARKPLUG 

A  reverse  switch  from  the 
usual  “testimonial  dinner”  was 
pulled  off  in  High  Point,  N.  C. 
recently. 

Instead  of  the  newspaper 
honoring  an  individual  or  a 
group  in  the  business  commun¬ 
ity,  the  High  Point  Board  of 
Realtors  threw  a  surprise  “thank 
you”  for  Frank  Jones,  CAM  of 
the  High  Point  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Jones,  for  19  years  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspaper,  got  a  lot  of  good- 
natured  ribbing  as  the  “weekly 
conscience  of  the  real  estate 
profession”  and  was  honored  as 
“a  sparkplug  for  real  estate.” 

V  «  « 

FREE  ‘FOUND’  ADS 

A  new  readership  and  public 
service  promotion  has  been 
launched  by  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

CAM  Wyman  Rice  reports 
good  success  and  support  from 
“Free  Found  Ads”  for  finders 
of  valuable  articles. 

The  newspaper  publishes  a 
free  15-word  ad  for  two  days  on 
all  reported  articles  valu^  at 
$5  or  more. 

In  order  to  screen  the  validity 
of  the  ads,  persons  finding 
articles  fill  out  a  form  through 
any  local  law  enforcement  officer 
who  forwards  it  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 


It  was  2,000,000  classified  ads 
again  this  year  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  goal 
was  reached  24  days  earlier  than 
in  1963,  reports  Carl  C.  Gilman, 
CAM. 

The  third  consecutive  year  of 
2,000,000  want  ads  promises  to 
be  the  grreatest  in  Examiner  his¬ 
tory.  It  also  assures  a  record 
classified  linage. 

In  celebration,  more  than  200 
classified  department  employes 
and  Examiner  executives  at¬ 
tended  the  third  annual  2,000,- 
000th  celebration. 

The  Examiner  shared  its  ap¬ 
preciation  with  the  public  in  a 
full  page  spread  displaying  the 
various  types  of  copy  that  “mark 
the  pulse  and  progress  of  North¬ 
ern  California.” 

*  *  * 

CAM  APPOINTMENT 

Gerald  Reice  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  A  member  of  the 
classified  staff  since  1960,  he 
succeeds  Raymond  M,  Quinn, 
who  has  been  named  manager 
of  industrial  and  international 
advertising. 

Mr.  Reice,  who  is  33,  was  a 
classified  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sta/r 
Ledger  for  two  years  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Record. 


3:2 

FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATIC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running,  its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  mm 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  ||Q 
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Gaylord  Forms 
New  Syndicate 

Formation  of  the  OPUBCO 
Syndicate  for  marketing  of 
newspaper  features  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  M.  J.  McCombs  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  new  enterprise 
was  announced  by  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Gaylord  said  various  fea¬ 
tures  originating  in  or  ap|»ear- 
ing  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  will 
be  made  available  to  other  news¬ 
papers.  They  will  be  marketed 
by  the  syndicate  under  the 
trademarked  name  “OK  Fea¬ 
tures.” 

One  of  the  first  features  to 
be  made  available  will  be  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Our  Universe,”  the  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahoman’s  new  cartoon 
science  series. 

Mr.  McCombs,  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  .since 
1932,  has  worked  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newspapers’  “Liv¬ 
ing  Textbook”  program  for 
school  classroom  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lications. 


SYNDICATES 


Funny  Family: 
‘McGurk’s  Mob 


By  Ray  Erwin 


The  idea  for  the  strip  origi-  .  "TTr  ,  „  j  i 

nated  in  the  Wexler  family 

when  Bud  and  his  wife  still  had  ing  masterpieces  in  the  art  de- 
only  seven  children,  four  boys  partment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
and  three  girls.  Last  month,  the  Durstine  and  Osborn  for  the 
Wexlers  added  a  fifth  boy,  but  last  thi-ee  years.  The  Brooklyn- 
the  late-comer  will  have  to  exist  bom  artist  served  a  four-year 
outside  the  strip,  at  least  for  stretch  at  Pratt  Institute  in 
the  present.  The  artists  feel  Brooklyn,  then  taught  for  one 
they  have  a  suflScient  cast  of  year  at  the  School  of  Visual 
characters  for  a  four-column  Arts  while  Bud  Wexler  was  a 
strip.  student  there,  though  their 

In  thrashing  out  the  comic  paths  never  crossed, 
strip  idea  with  his  friend.  Mar-  For  10  years  of  his  misspent 
vin  Stein,  the  Wexler  children  life,  Maiw  Stein  drew  comic 
gradually  admixed  with  Stein’s  books  for  the  Crestwood  Pub- 
two  children  and  became  the  lishing  Co.  —  certainly  not  fore- 
McGurk’s.  There  will  be  no  runners  of  “McGurk’s  Mob,” 
retrogression,  they  say;  the  however,  for  Marv  was  fiend- 
strong-willed  McGurks  will  see  ishly  grinding  out  crime,  ro- 
to  that.  mance.  Westerns  and  horror. 

_  His  only  taste  of  comic  strip 

work  came  in  1962  when  he  gave 
an  assist  to  Milt  Caniff  on  the 
“Steve  Canyon”  strip. 

Mar\’  Stein,  with  his  wife, 
Florence,  and  their  two  girls, 
live  in  Massapequa  Park,  on 
/ Long  Island. 

Bud  Wexler  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  with  their  eight  children, 
populate  Cambria  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Kids  Provide  Gags 

“I  plan  to  make  all  my  eight 
Bud  Wexler,  38-year-old  tv  children  pay  their  way  by  giv- 
art  director  of  Needham,  Harp-  me  ideas  for  gags  about 

er  &  Steers,  an  advertising  children,”  remarked  Father  of 
apncy,  was  born  in  New  York  All  Years  Bud  Wexler.  “They 


A  one-family  gang  that  aims 
to  take  over  the  country,  brand¬ 
ishing  charm  and  humor  like 
shillelaghs,  has  been  appre¬ 
hended  and  confined  precarious¬ 
ly  in  a  new  daily  comic  strip. 


The  comic  strip:  “McGurk’s 
Mob.” 

The  cartoonists:  Bud  Marvin 
(alias  Bud  Wexler  and  Mar\’in 
Stein). 

The  format:  Six  comic  strips 
a  week,  four  or  five  columns 
wide. 

The  release:  Jan.  18. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Percy  L.  Crosby, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Percy  L.  Crosby,  creator  of 
the  comic  strip,  “Skippy,”  which 
enjoyed  great  success  for  many 
years,  died  on  his  73rd  birthday 
in  New  York  Dec.  8. 

The  famous  “Skippy”  strip 
was  distributed  by  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Crosby  retired  22 
years  ago  because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Crosby  studied  art  at 
Pratt  Institute  and  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  League  and  worked  briefly 
on  the  old  New  York  Call  and 
the  New  York  Globe.  A  motion 
picture  titled  “Skippy”  starred 
Jackie  Cooper  for  the  first  time. 


p 


HIATUS  IN  IRELAND — John  Cullen  Murphy,  who  draws  "Big  Ben  Bolt" 
for  King  Features  Syndicate,  poses  with  his  wife  and  family  on  the  lawn 
of  the  house  in  Dublin  where  the  Murphys  are  enjoying  a  two-year  stay. 
Six  of  their  children  are  in  school  there  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  a  graduate  of 
Chestnut  Hill  College,  Philadelphia,  is  taking  post-graduate  work  in 
history  and  English  at  University  College,  Dublin.  John  Cullen  is  doing 
portraits  and  landscapes  in  addition  to  his  newspaper  strip  and  plans 
to  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  the  Irish  capital. 


ndicate 

Sentences 
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Bob  Considine,  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  Hearst  Headline 
Serv  ice  columnist,  writes  in  The 
Quill-  “I  wouldn’t  exchange 
jobs  with  any  titan  or  tycoon  in 
the  land.  Gathering,  phrasing, 
and  di.spensing  news  and  ideas 
is  the  world’s  most  enchanting 
job.’’ 

William  A.  Doyle,  United 
j  Features  Syndicate  financial 

columnist,  was  the  keynote 
j  speaker  on  “What  the  Small 

Investor  Wants  to  Know’’  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  sessions 
of  Investor’s  Forums,  sponsored 
by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
^  in  Cleveland’s  Music  Hall. 

The  Copley  News  Service  has 
mailed  a  walking  cane  to  a  74- 
year-old  retired  postmaster  in 
I  Mangalore,  India,  fulfilling  an 

unusual  request  by  a  reader.  It 
I  all  stalled  when  G.  Seshagiri 

I  Rao  l  ead  the  Copley  News  Serv¬ 

ice  column  “What  About  Re¬ 
tirement,’’  written  by  Frank 
Corrick,  in  the  Saigon  Daily 
News.  Seeing  that  the  column 
gave  advice  to  the  elderly,  Mr. 
Rao  wrote  to  the  news  service 
and  requested  help  in  obtaining 
a  walking  cane  —  none  being 
available  in  Mangalore.  John 
Pinkerman,  news  editor  of  the 
syndicate,  donated  a  cane  which 
had  lieen  in  the  Pinkerman  fam¬ 
ily  for  three  generations. 

Walter  Winchell,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  in  an 
article  entitled  “Memo  To  Pub¬ 
lishers’’  in  Byline,  the  journal 
of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City, 
writes : 

“On  the  whole,  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  has  a  remarkable  record, 
but  a  little  self-appraisal  might 
do  no  harm.  This  reporter  is 
concerned  about  the  blandness 
and  sameness  in  newspapers. 
Too  many  stories  are  not  just 
written,  they  are  overwritten. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  wit.  Satire 
seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Ingenuity  and  imagination,  un¬ 
happily,  are  no  longer  in  style. 
Exceptional  writing  is  a  rarity. 
Moreover,  not  many  publishers 
are  thunderers.  So  much  of 
journalism’s  power  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  publishers 
who  were  thunderers  and  lamp¬ 
lighters.  They  were  not  only 
recorders  of  events  but  enthu¬ 
siastic  participants.  In  other 
words,  what  contemporary  jour¬ 
nalism  needs  —  and  needs  des¬ 
perately  —  is  more  fire  and 
sparkle.” 


Iona  Plath’s  (wife  of  Jay 
Allen,  “Modern  Maidens”  car¬ 
toonist)  new  book,  “Hand weav¬ 
ing”  (Scribner’s)  came  out 
Dec.  4.  Miss  Plath  not  only 
wrote  the  book,  but  she  also 
wove  all  of  the  125  fabrics 
shown;  each  with  instructions 
on  how  to  weave.  She  also  took 
the  125  black  and  white  and  six 
color  photos,  and  made  the 
drawings.  “Handweaving”  is 
both  a  how-to  book  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  a  pattern  book  for  the 
experienced  weaver. 

How’s  this  for  luck  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  syndicated  column?  The 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  on  Oct.  28  carried  a  page  ad 
headed:  “Live  a  life  of  Romance 
and  Adventure  with  Stanton 
Delaplane  as  he  follows  the 
quest  of  Secret  Spanish  Treas¬ 
ure  in  the  Caribbean!”  Beneath 
that  heading  was  a  huge  map 
of  the  Caribbean  area  in  the 
ancient  style. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  8,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Chronicle  carried  this 
streamer  across  the  front  page: 
“Delaplane’s  Caribbean:  Great 
Treasure  Hunt”  with  subheads: 
“Search  for  Spanish  Gold; 
Divers  Find  Two  Wrecks.” 

Under  dateline  of  Little  Dix, 
British  Virgin  Islands,  the  lead 
to  the  story  by  the  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate  columnist 
read:  “Two  antique  shipwrecks 
from  the  rich  rum  and  sugar 
days  of  the  17th  Century  were 
found  yesterday  by  skin-divers 
on  vicious  Anegada  Reef,  14 
miles  east  of  here.” 

• 

Special  AP  Report 
Via  Pacific  Circuit 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is 
receiving  a  special  cable  report 
of  domestic  news  compiled  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  paper. 


Weeklies  (iet  Free 
Comment  Column 

His  deep  interest  in  writing,  I 
in  people — and  especially  in  ! 
writing  about  people — has  led  a  ' 
columnist  to  offer  a  weekly  i 
article  free  and  it  already  is 
appearing  in  some  weekly  news-  i 
papers. 

The  writer  is  Cameron  Sequo¬ 
yah  (Box  2444,  Kennedy  Street  | 
Station,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.).  j 
The  column  is  titled  “Totaling 
Things  Today.”  | 

“My  concern  for  people  as  , 
individuals  is  deep,  and  I  am 
more  interested  in  promoting  the  i 
subject  matter  in  the  columns  ■ 
than  I  am  in  a  financial  remun-  I 
eration,”  said  Mr.  Sequoyah.  “I 
have  extensive  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  many  experiences 
on  which  to  draw  for  writing  the 
column.  I  am  a  college  graduate,  ! 
active  churchman,  have  worked  j 
in  several  lines  and  have  seen  I 
military  service  and  traveled  | 
extensively.  The  approach  in 
each  column  is  the  value  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  things  in  life  around  ; 
us.  Some  of  my  columns  deal 
with  courtship,  love,  marriage,  ' 
family  life  and  start  with  the 
key  to  happiness,  which  is  under-  [ 
standing.” 

The  columnist  asks  papers  i 
using  the  column  to  enclose  25c  | 
to  cover  cost  of  printing  and 
postage,  but  the  column  is  free. 

• 

Autograph  Party 

Boston 

Jim  Dobbins’  new  book.  Diary  j 
of  the  New  Frontier,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  style  Dec.  4,  at  the  Old 
Corner  Book  Store.  The  Herald- 
Traveler  editorial  cartoonist  was 
the  guest  at  an  autograph  party 
there.  It  was  scheduled  for  j 
12-2:30  p.m.  but  was  extended 
to  4  p.m.  because  of  the  large 
turnout. 
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Review  of  J-Degree 
Deletion  Promised 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Berkley,  Calif. 

Moves  are  underway  to  bring 
about  reconsideration  of  the 
el  mination  of  the  undergraduate 
major  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Developments  include  action 
within  the  university  as  well  as 
by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  other  groups  and 
alumni. 

The  announced  action  to  drop 
the  undergraduate  journali.sni 
major  as  of  June,  1966,  is  still 
under  review,  according  to 
Charles  M.  Hulten,  chairman  of 
the  journalism  department. 

Students  affected  are  being  in¬ 
terviewed  by  assistant  deans  in 
an  effort  to  help  adjust  their 
academic  programs  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Reconsideration  of  effective 
dates  was  on  the  agenda  of  a 
Dec.  11  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  executive 
committee. 

Prime  attention  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  issue  was  sidetracked  by 
involvement  of  the  university 
administration,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  campus  “free  speech” 
movement.  The  journalism  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  considered  part  of 
what  has  been  described  as  a 
spirit  of  revolt  at  Berkeley 
which  has  attracted  global  press 
coverage. 

.4  Major  Since  1937 

Journalism’s  plight  resulted 
from  academic  questioning  of  its 
recognition  as  “a  learned  pro¬ 
fession,”  Dr.  Hulten  said.  The 
questioning  continues  after  a 
half  century  of  education  for 
journalism. 

Many  professionals  protested 
that  communications  suffered  a 
prestige  blow  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  William  B.  Fretter, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  that  a  committee 
felt  journalism  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  major.  In  a  campus  news¬ 
paper  interview,  he  character¬ 
ized  the  journalism  program  as 
neither  professional  enough  nor 
liberal  enough. 

A  memo  to  students  said  the 
graduate  program  remains  un¬ 
changed.  U  ndergraduate  courses 
will  go  on  as  at  present  and  the 
department  will  continue  to  as¬ 
sist  students  in  career  advice 
and  placement.  It  also  expressed 
hope  that  by  fall  the  department 
would  have  completed  discus¬ 
sions  leading  to  a  new  profes¬ 
sional  program. 

University  of  California  (at 


Berkeley)  journalism  won 
“group  major”  distinction  in 
1937  when  Charles  B.  Raymond, 
an  English  instructor  with  a 
news  background,  headed  the  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond  was 
called  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  direct  UC  journal¬ 
ism  activities  in  1939  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raymond  died.  Under  his 
direction  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  publisher  associations 
and  graduates  journalism  be¬ 
came  a  major  in  1941. 

Graduate  instruction  was  fir.st 
offered  in  1954. 

Degrees  at  Other  Colleges 

The  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  offers  journal¬ 
ism  degrees  only  to  graduates, 
but  undergraduates  at  Stanford 
and  Southern  California  may 
earn  journalism  degrees.  Ten  of 
California’s  State  Colleges  offer 
journalism  degrees. 

Support  from  the  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  could  restore  the  .status 
of  UC  journalism,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dwight  Bentel,  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  San 
Jose  State  College. 

The  UC  action  taken  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  action  has 
been  interpreted  to  the  public 
implies  that  this  field  is  unim¬ 
portant  and  that  hurts  every¬ 
where,  Dr.  Bentel  commented. 

Plans  for  action  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee  were  disclosed  by  Newton 
Wallace,  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
ter's  Express.  Attempts  to 
schedule  conferences  with  UC 
officials  have  been  delayed  by 
“free  speech”  disturbances  at 
the  university. 

A  resolution  terming  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  action  ill-considered, 
hasty  and  an  affront  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  profession  was  adopted 
in  a  voice  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Northern  California  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Only  one  dissent  was  heard. 

“In  downgrading  journalism 
the  U.  of  California  is  saying  in 
effect  that  an  organized  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  unnecessary  in 
producing  top-flight  journalists,” 
declared  the  action  voted  on  the 
call  of  Alexander  Bodi,  chapter 
president  and  editor  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Times. 

Under  provisions  set  forth  in 
California’s  state  constitution, 
authority  for  conduct  of  the 
University  rests  with  a  24-mem- 


ber  board  of  regents. 

Edward  W.  Carter,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  board  chairman. 

Board  members  include  Mrs. 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  wife 
of  the  president  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Chandler,  wife  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

o 

Shaw  and  Kritzer  Get 
$2,000  Fellowships 

Charlotte  Shaw  of  Buffalo, 
and  Paul  Kritzer  of  Orchard 
Park,  N.Y.,  have  been  named 
to  receive  the  Edward  H.  Butler 
Fellowship  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Miss  Shaw  was  editor  of  her 
college  newspaper  and  worked 
after  graduation  as  a  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  reporter.  Mr. 
Kritzer  worked  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  after  graduation. 

Each  fellowship  totals  $2,000. 


.Scholar»>liip  for  Editor 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Joel  McNally,  a  junior  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  has  been  awarded 
the  Stewart  and  Dagmar  Riley 
Scholarship  for  1964-65. 

The  grant,  honoring  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bloomington  Daily 
Herald-Telephone,  is  a  gift  from 
the  newspaper’s  staff. 

Mr.  McNally  is  campus  editor 
of  the  Indiana  Daily  Student, 
published  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism. 

*  *  * 

First  Anderson  .Award 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Douglas  G.  Henry  II,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  Dick  Anderson  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship  at  Evans¬ 
ville  College.  The  fund  was 
established  in  memory  of  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Press,  who  died  in  1963. 

Mr.  Henry,  a  junior  at  the 
college,  will  receive  full  tuition 
for  a  year.  He  is  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper. 

• 

Officials  Pay  Tribute 
To  Florida  Editor 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Spessard  L.  Hol¬ 
land  and  state  officials  joined 
in  a  tribute  Dec.  4  to  Herbert 
Bayer,  state  editor  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Tunes-Union  whose  retire¬ 
ment,  Dec.  31,  will  end  50  years 
of  newspapering.  For  30  years 
he  has  been  on  the  Times-Union 
staff.  Previously  he  worked  on 
the  Jacksonville  Metropolis. 

Retirement  gifts  included  a 
pair  of  field  glasses  and  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair. 


Civil  Liberties 
Union  Fights 
For  Harrison 

New  Mexico 

The  New  Mexico  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  is  fighting  a.'ainzt 
the  conviction  of  Will  Ha;  rison 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court 
Mr.  Harrison  intimated  that  a 
former  district  attorney  re¬ 
ceived  favored  treatment  in  a 
case  involving  an  auto  accident 
that  killed  five  people. 

The  contempt  finding  revolves 
around  six  articles  published  in 
Mr.  Harrison’s  columns  in  16 
newspapers,  between  Nov.  12, 
1963,  and  January  22,  1964. 

The  CLU  has  filed  a  friend- 
of-the  court  brief  with  the  state 
Supreme  Court  contending  that 
the  conviction  for  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  violates  Mr.  Harrison’s 
right  to  protection  under  the 
First  and  14th  Amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  brief  argues  that  Mr. 
Hairison’s  “newspaper  com¬ 
ments  cannot  be  punished  as 
contempt  of  court  unless  there 
was  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  such  comments  would  im¬ 
minently  bring  about  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  substantive 
evil.” 

The  brief  cites  cases  showing 
that  “conflicts  between  pub¬ 
lisher  and  judge  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  New 
Mexico’s  past,  and  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt  has  l)een 
used  as  a  weapon  in  political 
and  personal  vendettas  where 
its  use,  in  itself,  has  cast  doubt 
upon  the  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  courts.” 

“If  a  judge  may  lawfully  cite 
for  contempt  a  public  critic  or 
a  potential  foe,  the  temptation 
to  do  so  will  lead  to  abuse  of 
the  power,  where  no  real  danger 
to  judicial  administration  ex¬ 
ists,”  the  brief  said. 

The  case  involves  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  comments  on  the  handling 
of  the  case  in  which  C.  N.  (Bill) 
Morris  pleaded  guilty  to  a  man¬ 
slaughter  charge  in  November, 
1963.  District  Judge  Paul  Tack¬ 
ett  deferred  sentence  and  placed 
Morris  on  probation  for  a  year. 
The  judge  has  recently  granted 
a  six-month  continuance  of  the 
deferment  of  sentence. 


First  Scholarship 

Gary,  Ind. 

The  first  Gary  Post-Tribunt 
$1,000  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  David  C.  Allen  of 
Dyer,  an  Indiana  University 
junior  who  is  interested  in  a 
career  in  journalism. 
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A  single  keystroke 
fills  a  line  with  justi¬ 
fied  leaders,  auto- 
/ruiticolly.  You  save 
timel  Operator  cal¬ 
culations  eliminated 


phototypesettinq 


Brown  Named  Publisher 
Of  Rapid  City  Journal 


The  Minneapolis  Star  and  City  newspaper  was  not  dis- 
Tribui  •  Company  has  purchased  closed.  Vernon  Paine  of  Cali- 
the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal,  fornia  was  the  broker  in  the 
a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  transaction. 

of  31,0'*d  circulation  in  western  Some  of  the  news-patherinjf 
South  Dakota.  (E&P,  Nov.  14).  and  other  resources  of  the 
The  acquisition  was  announced  Minneapolis  newspapers  may  be 
Dec.  1-  liy  Joyce  A.  Swan,  execu-  made  available  to  the  Rapid  City 
tive  vicejiresident  of  the  Minne-  Journal,  but  no  changes  are 
apolis  company.  planned  in  distribution  of  the 

Willis  Brown,  assistant  adver-  Minneapolis  Tribune  throughout 
tising  director  of  the  Minne-  western  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Swan 
apolis  newspapers,  will  move  to  said. 

Rapid  City  to  become  publisher  The  Sunday  Tribune  has  a  cir- 
of  the  Journal.  No  .successor  has  culation  of  about  4,000  in  the 
been  named  to  Mr.  Brown’s  post  area  served  by  the  Journal, 
in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Swan  will  be  president 

and  Mr.  Brown  vicepresident  of 

Qthe  Rapid  City  Journal  Com- 

jiany,  a  newly-formed  South 
Dakota  subsidiary  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

South  Dakota’s  second  largest 
city.  Rapid  City  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  alxmt  48,000  and  is 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Hills  about  (!00  miles  west  of 


CLUB  NEWS — Herb  Karner,  at  right,  of  the  Tulsa  World  holds  the 
symbol  of  office  as  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America.  Others  in  the  picture  are  (left)  Glenn  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer;  and  (center) 
Harold  Joiner,  Atlanta  Journal,  first  vicepresident. 


George  Knight,  real  estate 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
took  second  place  in  the  contest. 
Chicago  Jack  Bickham,  assistant  Sunday 
Mary  Brown,  editor  of  the  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Okla~ 
home  section,  of  the  Tucson  homan,  won  third  place. 

(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  won  first  The  award,  named  after  the 
prize  in  the  Jim  Chandler  Me-  former  real  estate  editor  of  the 
morial  Award  competition  at  Cleveland  Press,  was  presented 
the  National  Association  of  for  the  best  real  estate  news 
Home  Builders  Convention.  section  of  1964. 


Real  Eiitate  Section 
Awards  for  Three 


Notre  Dame  Grant 
Honors  Sports  Editor 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Establishment  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  scholarship 
in  memory  of  William  F.  Fox 
Jr.,  sports  editor  and  columnist 
of  the  Indianapolis  Neu's,  was 
announced  at  the  45th  annual 
Notre  Dame  Football  Banquet. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  died  May  14, 
joined  the  News’  staff  after  his 
graduation  from  Notre  Dame 
in  1920  and  became  its  sports 
editor  in  1939.  The  Fox  Scholar- 
.ship  is  being  inaugurated  in 
Notre  Dame’s  department  of 
communication  arts  by  a  grant 
from  the  Central  Newspapers 
Foundation,  the  philanthropic 
affiliate  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News.  Recipients  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000  a  year  for  four 
years. 


Willis  Brown 


Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Peoria, 

Illinois,  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois,  then  studied  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1932.  He  went  to  Minneapolis 
in  1935  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  became  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers  in  1943  and  was 
named  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1953. 

Principal  owners  of  the  Rapid 
City  newspaper  have  been  Mrs. 

Jean  Morrell,  president  of  the 
Journal  Publishing  Company, 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lighter.  Mrs. 

Morrell  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  R.  W.  Hitchcock,  publisher 
of  the  Journal  for  many  years 
until  his  death  in  1961. 

Mrs.  Lighter  is  the  widow  of 
the  Journal’s  former  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  died  last  June. 

Two  nephews  of  Mrs.  Morrell, 

James  P.  Hitchcock  and  Peter 
R.  Hitchcock,  publish  the  8,000- 
circulation  daily  Hibbing  Trib¬ 
une  in  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Hibbing  newspaper  is  not 
involved  in  the  Rapid  City  pur¬ 
chase,  Mr.  Swan  said. 

Purchase  price  of  the  Rapid 
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•  1  ^the  Kuard  blocked  his  path  and 
X"^rC88  VTUIO.6  ^stood  between  him  and  the  door 

^for  about  a  minute.  Then  the 
J  ^^guard  stepped  aside,  and  Mr. 

loCl  lOr  Schefter  entered  the  church.  Mr. 

^Blume  said  the  man  told  him 
IVT  A  C  A  that  he  thought  Mr.  Schefter 

i  1  Vy  UnA  US  carried  a  camera. 

Mr.  Blume  later  identified  the 
Houston  man  as  John  Lancelot.  “He’s 
Donald  D.  Blume,  chief  of  the  not  a  guard,  he’s  a  security 
.security  division  at  NASA’s  specialist  on  my  .staff,’’  .said  Mr. 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  has  Blume.  The  center  has  two  types 
promised  he  will  issue  new  in-  of  .special  officers;  one  consists 
structions  on  press  relations  to  of  plainclothesmen,  including 
his  12-man  force.  former  Secret  Service  personnel, 

Mr.  Blume  said  the  directive  who  are  civil  service  employes 
will  emphasize  cooperation  and  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
non-interference  with  newsmen  ter.  The  other  group  consists  of 
covering  events  involving  NASA  uniformed  guards  hired  by  a 


personnel. 


commercial  contractor  to  provide 


The  instructions  were  re-  protection  services  and  traffic 
quested  by  reporters  at  a  meet-  control. 

ing  with  Mr.  Blume  and  other  ^r.  Maloney  questioned  the 
security  officers  following  the  ripjit  of  MSC  to  use  government 
funeral  of  astronaut  Theodore  employes  off  the  center  property. 
C.  Freeman  on  Nov.  3.  The  Mr.  Blume  said  he  had  assigned 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Sea-  “security  specialists'*  to  the 
brook  Methodist  Church  several  j.jjurch  to  help  direct  parking  at 
miles  away  from  the  space  funeral  and  that  he  did  not 


center.  feel  this  was  outside  the  govern- 

Harold  Williams  of  the  Asso-  j^gnt’s  jurisdiction, 
ciated  Press  and  Jim  Malonev  \r  tji  ■  t 
of  the  Houston  Post  said  that  * 


Mr.  Blume  in  the  past  has 


)  oi  Lne  noiision  rosv  saia  tnat  .  j  i  .  i.  a. 

I  one  of  the  security  men  blocked  assi^ed  his  security  men  to 
. .  ,  -  ,  .  iniard  astronauts  duriner  narades 


the  lenses  of  cameramen  photo-  guard  astronauts  during  parades 
graphing  the  arrival  of  Ltro-  and  other  public  appearances; 
nauts  and  other  space  officials  at  has  stationed  them  at  astro- 
the  church.  The  photographers  homes  to  ^ard  the  pilots 

involved  said  the  man  stepped  so 
close  and  appeared  so  often  in  orDit. 

the  pictures  that  there  was  no  Blume  said  newsmen 


involved  said  the  man  stepped  so 
close  and  appeared  so  often  in  orDit. 

the  pictures  that  there  was  no  Blume  said  newsmen 

doubt  in  their  minds  that  the  would  be  allowed  to  have  copies 


action  was  deliberate. 


of  the  order.  The  order,  he  said. 


The  newsmen  said  they  had  was  an  “internal  document”  that 
obtained  permission  from  the  could  not  be  circulated  outside 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Conrad  Win-  the  center.  “Like  anything  else 
born,  to  take  photographs  in  the  written  down  on  paper  it  can 
churchyard.  No  photographs  misinterpreted  unless  you 
were  to  be  made  inside  the  know  the  full  story,”  he  said, 
church  during  the  service.  • 

„  oi  I  j  Brent  Kirk  Dies  at  46 

neportcr  Blocked 


1  .1  TT  Brent  Kirk,  46,  former  pro- 

Jim  Schefter  of  the  Houston  manager  of  the  Wash- 

Chronicle  reported  that  the  ^  and  the  Salt  Lake 

security  man  stopped  him  briefly  ^ity  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
when  he  tried  to  enter  the  died  Sept.  7.  He  had  been  man- 


church  for  the  service.  Mr. 
Schefter  told  Mr.  Blume  that 
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One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
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For  complete  details  and  rates, 
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ager  of  KUTV,  Salt  Lake  City. 

•  «  . 

Maxwell  E.  Benson.,  62,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Geneseco 
Inc.  (apparel  and  footwear)  and 
onetime  city  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean;  Dec.  16. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  W.  Skrable,  52,  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  sports  staff; 
Dec.  12. 

*  *  * 

Paul  A.  Martin,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  and  News  who  retired 
three  years  ago;  Dec.  13. 

*  «  « 

John  G.  Greiin,  85,  publisher 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company;  Dec.  13. 


Obituary 

Spencer  Murphy,  60, 

N.  Carolina  Editor 

Salisbury,  N,  C. 

Spencer  Murphy,  60,  editor  of 
the  Salisbury  Evening  Post  for 
the  la.st  28  years  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  since  1925,  died 
Nov.  30. 

Mr.  Murphy  won  more  first 
prizes  than  any  other  editor  in 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  had  written  articles  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 

other  magazines. 

The  editor,  who  served  on 

literally  dozens  of  city  and  state 
commissions  during  his  career, 
had  been  gravely  ill  for  15 
months. 

*  *  * 

Ly.man  W.  Mauk,  46,  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun  copy  desk;  Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Priaulx,  61,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  editor  of  six 
Oregon  newspapers  including 
the  Eugene  Daily  News  which 
he  sold  to  the  Register-Guard; 
Nov.  23. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  H.  Cov'ert,  75,  who 
covered  Flatbush  in  Brooklyn 
for  New  York  City  newspapers 
and  the  AP;  recently. 

*  «  « 

Alma  Burba  Duncan,  61,  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  for  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  re¬ 
cently. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  B.  O’Kane  Sr.,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Rumford 
Falls  (Me.)  Times  and  Rangley 
(Me.)  Record  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Evening  Journal;  Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

William  Oliver,  70,  former 
drama  critic  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express;  Nov.  28. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Marsh,  58,  news 
editor  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen  for  19  years;  Nov.  25. 

*  *  * 

Paul  M.  McMahon,  56,  travel 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  a  member  of  its 
staff  for  31  years;  Nov.  30. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Scott  Foltz,  73,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion; 
Dec.  5. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Palich,  49,  sports 
writer  in  the  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer’s  Akron  bureau;  Dec.  4. 

4>  *  * 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Toner,  in  her  90’s, 
a  newspaperwoman  for  more 
than  60  years,  including  vice- 
president  of  Anderson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
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Anderson  (O.)  Herald  ai  i  Bid. 
letin;  Dec.  2. 

^ 

Elton  S.  Williams,  ir  .  for- 
mer  cartoonist  for  the  (  licago 
Tribune  Syndicate;  Nov.  ;  J. 

*  «  * 

R.  K.  Coffee,  founder  of  the 
Jaeksonville  (Ala.)  Neus  and 
its  editor  until  his  retirement  in 
1963,  recently'. 

«  *  * 

John  Alden,  63,  a  writer  on 

economics  for  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency'  and  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe; 
recently. 

*  »  * 

John  M.  O’Brien,  55.  .semi- 
retired  senior  editor  of  News¬ 
week  magazine  and  formerly 

sports  editor  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star  from  1925 
until  it  ceased  publication  in 
1941;  Dec.  12. 

m  *  * 

Joseph  T.  Labrum,  68,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  the  National 
Football  League  from  1948  to 
1961  and  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger; 
Dec.  13. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  A.  Malley,  60,  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Dec.  12. 

«  «  « 

Walter  F.  Marcu.m,  57,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Bemidji, 

Minn.,  Pioneer  Publishing  Co.; 
Dec.  8. 

«  «  * 

Marihelen  McDuff,  48,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispateh,  Dallas  Times  HcraU 
and  more  recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Neiman-Mar- 
cus  and  Great  Southwest  Corp.; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Fred  M.  Rolens,  85,  ex-editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Murphys- 
boro  (Ill.)  Daily  Independent; 
Dec.  3. 

tf  it  it 

J.  Edmund  de  Castro,  68„  a 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
reporter  for  45  years;  Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Purcell  Dies 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Carl  Purcell,  a  New  York 
newspaperman  for  three  decades, 
died  here  Nov.  23.  Mr.  Purcell, 
62,  retired  from  active  journal¬ 
ism  in  1957.  He  had  spent  many 
of  his  working  years  as  sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


George  Wilgus  Dies 

George  Wilgpis,  50,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  relations  for 
Mutual  Of  New  York,  died 
(Dec.  13)  at  University  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
been  in  personnel  and  public  re¬ 
lations  work  for  23  years. 
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Prosperity 

(Cl  'itinued  from  page  15) 


ander  aid.  He  pointed  to  the 
News’  “Pikeville  College  Dia¬ 
mond  Tubilee  Edition”  as  one 
example. 

The  News  ran  a  special  section 
commenting  on  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  the  school. 
Stres.=f‘<l  was  the  fact  that  next 
to  coal.  Pikeville  College  was  the 
county’s  largest  industry.  The 
only  four-year  accredited  col¬ 
lege  within  120  mile.s,  it  spends 
most  of  its  $800,000  annual 
budget  in  the  community.  Its 
enrollment  this  Sei)teml)er  was 
628  with  00  percent  from  homes 
within  a  75-mile  radius. 

Zaeh  Justice  listed  some  other 
indicators  of  Pike  County’s 
progress  which  the  newspaper 
has  been  recording:  An  $800,000 
motel  on  the  edge  of  Pikeville, 
a  branch  of  Sears,  Roebuck  in  a 
new  shopping  center,  a  $750,000 
bowling  alley,  a  Chevrolet  center 
that  cost  $250,000. 

“An  automobile  dealer  doesn’t 
invest  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  if  he  doesn’t  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  a  town,” 
Zach  commented. 

“Our  biggest  thing  here  has 
been  supporting  progress  in  all 
its  forms,”  Zach  said.  “We  had 
two  editorials,  for  instance,  on 
the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  county.  We  push 
this  hard  and  intend  to  work  in 
the  next  election  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done  on  it. 

“There’s  a  drive  on  to  replace 
Pikeville’s  small  airport  with  a 
new,  larger  one  outside  of  town 
and  the  News  is  supporting  this 
drive.” 

Stories  on  job  retraining,  bills 
in  Washington  and  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  legislature  relating  to  the 
area,  new  industry,  highway 
construction — all  can  be  found 
on  the  front  pages,  along  with 
local  stories  of  beauty  queens, 
clubs  and  crime. 

Winning  the  War 

One  learns  from  reading  re¬ 
cent  issues  that  the  general 
mood  in  the  area  this  Christmas 
is  “Pikeville,  Ky.,  heartland  of 
Appalachia,  is  winning  its  war 
on  poverty,” 

Dr.  William  C.  Hambley, 
mayor  of  Pikeville  (and  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  town’s  hospital) 
said:  “There  is  a  growing  new 
spirit  in  Appalachia.  People  are 
taking  charge  of  their  fate  to 
bring  on  better  days.” 

He  was  talking  about  a  town 
which  four  years  ago  faced  a 
bleak  Christmas.  People  talked 
about  pulling  up  stakes  and 
moving  elsewhere  to  make  a 
living.  Population  was  decreas¬ 
ing.  Property  taxes  in  large 


numbers  were  in  default.  Muni¬ 
cipal  services  were  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Optimism  Reigns 

A  swing  around  Pikeville  to¬ 
day  reveals  these  sentiments : 

A  Cadillac-Pontiac  dealer  — 
“Business  is  good.” 

A  judge — “I’d  say  that  1960 
was  a  low  point  economically  for 
our  town.  Today,  there  are  still 
some  5,000  people  in  the  area 
drawing  government  commod¬ 
ities  but  business  in  general  is 
fairly  healthy.” 

A  banker — “From  where  I  sit, 
our  economy  is  bursting  at  the 
seams.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
follow  the  dirt  movement  in  this 
country  to  see  how  good  busi¬ 
ness  is.  There’s  building  going 
on  all  over  the  place.” 

A  denti.st — “There  are  seven 
dentists  in  town  and  all  are 
doing  well.  People  are  interested 
in  their  health.” 

A  physician — “I  began  prac¬ 
tising  here  two  years  ago  on  a 
trial  basis.  I  was  i)leasantly  sur¬ 
prised.  My  practice  is  going 
well.”  (There  are  16  physicians 
in  Pikeville,  a  city  of  6,000.  The 
county  has  26  practitioners.) 

A  quality  clothing  store  owner 
— “I  feel  .strongly  about  the 
healthy  future  of  Pikeville.  I 
have  taken  control  of  a  building 
across  the  street  to  expand  our 
operations.” 

The  superintendant  of  .schools 
— “People  in  this  county  are 
happier  today  and  better  off  than 
they’ve  been  at  any  time  since 
the  early  Fifties.  You  don’t  find 
people  building  two-room  shacks 
anymore.” 

A  state  employment  official — 
“I  don’t  believe  the  economy  of 
this  county  had  been  as  high  as 
it  is  at  present  at  any  other  time 
in  the  past  15  years.  The  truck 
mines  are  primarily  responsible. 
They  hiring  men  and  producing 
a  lot  of  coal.  I  could  place  sever¬ 
al  hundred  more  men  in  the 
mines  now  if  I  could  find  them.” 

Home  Improvements 

Robert  Tarbeck,  ad  manager 
of  the  News,  agreed  with  this 
consensus.  “I  believe  our  econ¬ 
omy  is  more  stable  today  that  it 
has  been  in  many  years,”  he 
said. 

Zach  Justice  added:  “We’re 
on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  prosperity  in 
our  history.” 

• 

PRIZE  WINNER— The  Omak 
Chronicle  was  the  sweepstakes 
winner  in  the  Washington  State 
University’s  Better  Newspaper 
Clinic.  The  Chronicle  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bruce  Wilson  and 
edited  by  John  Andrist. 


Ban  on  Utah 
Weekly  Lifted 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Review 
is  back  on  .sale  at  the  State 
Capitol.  Last  month  sale  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  was  banned 
in  the  Capitol  by  Secretary  of 
State  Lament  F.  Toronto.  He 
did  not  like  the  way  the  paper 
reviewed  a  book,  “None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason.” 

The  Review  is  on  sale  again 
following  dismissal  of  a  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court.  Federal 
Judge  A.  Sherman  Christensen 
dismissed  the  action  brought  by 
the  new.spaper  against  the  Sec- 
I'etary  of  State  when  Mr.  Toron¬ 
to  said  he  would  not  interfere 
further  with  distribution  of  the 
paper. 

NEW  ONE— T.  C.  Sizemore, 
owner  of  the  Leslie  County 
News,  a  weekly  at  Hyden,  Ky., 
has  started  an  offset  weekly  for 
Booneville  and  Owsley  County, 
Ky.  The  first  edition  appeared 
Dec.  8  at  Booneville,  Mr.  Size¬ 
more  is  a  former  Clay  County, 
Ky.,  sheriff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gillette,  Wyo. 

Jim  Hicks,  co-publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Bulletin,  and  Phil  Wag¬ 
ner,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Casper  Morning  Star,  have 
announced  plans  to  start  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  Gillette  by 
Jan.  1. 

*  «  * 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

A  new  offset  weekly,  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Star,  has  started  publica¬ 
tion  in  Cheyenne.  Ken  Geiger, 
former  operator  of  a  Cheyenne 
collection  agency,  is  publisher  of 
the  throw-away  weekly.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  R.  R.  (Red)  Kelso,  a  free¬ 
lance  photographer-writer  and  a 
former  photographer  for  the 
Denver  Post.  The  Star  is  printed 
in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

*  >i>  * 

The  Madisonville  Democrat, 
for  72  years  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Madisonville,  Tenn,,  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  King 
Hicks  to  Paul  Page,  Louise 
Hackett  and  LaRue  (Boots) 
Cook  of  Kingston  Printing  Co., 
Kingston,  Tenn.  It  is  being 
merged  with  the  Monroe  Citizen 
to  form  the  Monroe  Citizen- 
Democrat,  with  Joe  G.  Bagwell 
of  Madisonville  as  editor.  Bag- 
well  has  been  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Citizen. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Cassville,  Wis. 

The  Cassville  American,  a 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by 
Rodney  Tracy,  Cassville  insur¬ 
ance  agent.  Publisher  Clinton 
Schroeder  said  he  will  be  a  cap¬ 
ital  fund  counselor  with  the 
Lutheran  Laymen’s  movement 
after  Jan.  1. 


Peace  Corps  Takes 
An  Editor,  Gives  One 

Honolulu 

Gardiner  H.  Jones,  42,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  executive  position  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Washington. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Griffin,  37,  former  Advertiser 
staffer,  who  has  been  one  of  13 
Peace  Corps  evaluation  officers 
since  January,  1963. 

Mr.  Jones  worked  for  United 
Press  in  the  Midwest  for  five 
years  before  joining  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  1951  as  a  political 
reporter. 

His  wife,  Kathleen,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advertiser’s  women’s 
section.  Mrs.  Jones  and  the 
couple’s  five  children  were  to 
join  Mr.  Jones  in  Washington 
later  this  month. 

Mr.  Griffin  first  joined  the 
Advertiser  in  January,  1962, 
after  four  years  as  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  his  year  with 
the  Peace  Corps,  he  traveled 
about  200,000  miles  through 
Asia,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  the 
Philippines,  Sabah  and  Sarawak, 
with  some  duty  in  Africa. 

• 

Award  for  7-Part 
Insurance  Series 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

“Insurance  —  Target  for 
Larceny,”  a  seven-part  series 
of  articles,  won  acclaim  for 
James  P.  Bennett,  feature 
writer,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner.  The  stories  also 
produced  a  plaque  and  a  check 
for  $500  when  the  West  Coast 
writer  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers  here. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  John  C.  Bur- 
ridge,  associate  editor,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Underwriter,  were  first 
place  winners  in  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  writing  contest  sponsored  by 
the  insurance  association. 

In  his  series  Mr.  Bennett 
urged  insurance  companies  to 
tell  their  stories  to  the  “one 
sensitive  area  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  —  the  daily 
newspaper.”  His  articles  covered 
the  sharp  rise  in  faked  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  and  fraudulent 
claims  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  its  effect  on  increasing  in¬ 
surance  rates. 

• 

Creditors’  Meeting 

Hartford 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Referee 
Saul  Seidman  has  ordered  a 
Dec.  29  meeting  here  of  credi¬ 
tors  of  Eden  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  two  weekly 
Connecticut  newspapers,  the 
Southington  News  and  the 
Plainville  News.  Debts  total 
$43,869.19. 
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Newspaper  Ad  Supp 
Wins  Tie-in  Smash 


A  smashing  success  has  been 
won  by  a  12-page  tabloid  ad 
supplement  distributed  by  an 
up-state  New  York  newspaper 
in  a  pilot  test  that  may  lead 
to  extension  of  the  project  on 
a  national  scale. 

Max  Spivak,  merchandising 
consultant,  103  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  author  of  the  plan, 
declared  this  week  that  its  suc¬ 
cess  should  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  “emotional  involvement  of 
local  retailers.” 

“To  get  full  value  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  all  business 
is  local,  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  .should  involve  re¬ 
tailers  beyond  profit,”  Mr. 
Spivak  said.  “This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  carefully 
worked  out  and  detailed  mer¬ 
chandising  plans,  generally  only 
half  -  heartily  practiced  by 
agencies  and  newspapers.” 

A  FtMtd  Product 

That’s  what  was  done  in  the 
pilot  test,  according  to  Mr. 
Spivak.  A  food  product  that  had 
zero  distribution  in  the  city 
chosen  was  made  the  hero  of 
a  dramatic  local  show.  The  local 
woman’s  club  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  newsmaking  meal 
featuring  the  product.  Teachers 
from  a  nearby  university  con¬ 
ducted  classes  on  how  to  get 
the  most  values  from  it;  a  win¬ 
dow  display  contest  was  staged, 
which  even  drew  in  furniture 
stores  to  show  how  the  product 
should  be  serv^ed  on  dining  room 
tables. 

As  a  “stunt  piece”  50  of  the 
city’s  most  important  society 
women  were  sent  to  chafing  dish 
and  cook-book  of  recipes  using 
the  product  in  question. 

Before  the  campaign  broke 
publicly,  advance  copies  of  the 
supplement  were  given  to 
merchants  in  the  area. 
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The  newsprint  supplement’s 
12  pages  consisted  of  a  cover 
in  color,  plates  for  which  were 
provided  by  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.  This  was  followed  by 
two  full  pages  of  recipes,  also 
provided  by  the  advertiser  but 
by-lined  by  the  newspaper’s 
woman’s  page  editor.  Then 
there  were  five  pages  of  na¬ 
tional  adv’ertising  and  four 
pages  of  retail  ads,  all  of  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  national 
manufacturer,  but  at  local  and 
national  rates. 

(iuAl  Under  $10,000 

For  competitive  reasons,  Mr. 
Spivak  would  not  name  publicly 
the  national  advertiser  who  ran 
the  test  under  contract  with 
him.  The  cost  was  under  $10,- 
000,  including  space,  which 
brought  the  new^spaper  $6,000. 

“The  newspaper  did  none  of 
the  merchandising  work  in¬ 
volved,”  Mr.  Spivak  said.  “I 
made  the  tie-ups,  and  worked 
with  the  broker  on  the  follow- 
through.  Independents  and  five 
local  chains  participated.” 

The  results: 

1.  100%  distribution  was 
achieved. 

2.  During  the  first  three 
months  after  the  supplement 
appeared  sales  averag^  a  case 
and  a  half  a  w'eek  per  store. 

3.  Without  additional  adver¬ 
tising,  after  this  period,  sales 
continued  at  a  case  a  month 
per  store. 

Mr.  Spivak  called  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  for  the  type  of  product 
involved  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  unknown  in  the  market 
prior  to  publication  of  the  ad 
supplement. 

Spread  of  the  plan  to  25  cities 
early  next  year  is  in  prospect, 
he  said.  The  cost  would  be  $250,- 
000,  placed  through  the  ad 
agency  at  rogular  commission. 

Wiiat  Makes  It  Work 

“The  supplement  form  plus 
the  merchandising  program  that 
is  dramatic  and  unusual  is  what 
makes  the  plan  work,”  Mr. 
Spivak  said. 

Any  category  of  product  lends 
itself  to  the  plan,  he  said — food, 
proprietaries,  Tvearing  apparel, 
soap,  appliances,  insurance,  cig¬ 
arettes,  beverages.  Asked  if 
two  different  companies  could 
tie  in  their  products  in  such  a 
program,  Mr.  Spivak  said  it 
was  best  when  concentrated  un¬ 
der  one  national  advertiser,  al¬ 
though  an  advertiser  could  ad¬ 
vertise  several  of  his  own  dif¬ 


ferent  products  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

The  newspaper  in  the  pilot 
test  described  did  not  sell  any 
of  the  .space.  However,  in  a 
second  test  now  in  discussion 
stage,  the  newspaper  has  asked 
if  the  supplement  could  be  in¬ 
creased  to  16  pages  if  they  sold 
the  additional  space  locally. 
Agreement  was  reached  by 
adding  one  more  editorial  page. 

‘Emolionul  InvolvomenI’ 

Mr.  Spivak  said  he  learned 
the  importance  of  the  “emotional 
involvement  of  retailers”  during 
20  years  when  he  headed  his 
own  New  York  advertising 
agency  that  had  manufacturers 
of  women’s  apparel  as  clients. 
This  was  between  1920  and  1940. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became 
associated  with  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Netv  York 
Times.  Merchandising  ideas 
helped  build  this  magazine  to 
its  present  success.  From  1955 
to  1960  he  was  merchandising 
director  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune, 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
newspaper  advertising  can  defi¬ 
nitely  outsell  tv,  radio  and  mag¬ 
azines,  although  all  these  media 
are  good  and  have  their  place 
in  national  promotion,”  Mr. 
Spivak  said.  “What  gives  news¬ 
papers  the  edge  is  their  close¬ 
ness  to  the  retailers. 

“The  average  firm  has  ex¬ 
cellent  advertising  agency  as¬ 
sistance  in  preparing  consumer 
oriented  copy.  His  selling  or¬ 
ganization  can  achieve  distribu¬ 
tion.  But  far  too  often,  in  fact, 
generally,  nobody  stands  by  to 
get  the  local  retailers  actually 
involved  emotionally  by  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  local  program  so  big 
he  just  cannot  turn  it  down.” 

Mr.  Spivak  said  that,  while 
he,  personally,  in  pilot  tests 
visits  the  city  involved  and 
makes  the  tie-ins,  he  hires  peo¬ 
ple  to  carry  out  the  ideas  thus 
originated,  when  the  supplement 
was  moved  into  the  national 
field.  He  believes  the  same  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  repeat  the  mer¬ 
chandised  supplement  profitably 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

• 

J-Teachers  Oppose 
Code  As  Restrictive 

Among  teachers  of  journalism 
a  general  opinion  is  against  a 
specific  code  to  implement  the 
recommendation  of  the  Warren 
Commission  to  the  press. 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  has  been  sampling  the 
views  of  members.  Results  of  a 
survey  carried  out  through  the 
ASJSA  newsletter  reveal  that 
teachers  are  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  against  a  code:  Five  voted 
for  it,  16  against. 


Heavy  Ad  Volume 
Sets  Records  for 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Miami,  Fla, 

The  Miami  Herald  set  two 
records  in  one  week,  prc  ducing 
the  biggest  Sunday  and  the  big¬ 
gest  daily  papers  in  its  history 
this  month. 

On  Thursday,  December  3, 
The  Herald  had  146  pages  in 
its  regular  edition.  The  pi  evioui 
record  was  set  in  May,  1968, 
with  144  pages.  The  advci  tising 
content  of  the  food-ad-filled  pa¬ 
per  amounted  to  19,197  inches. 
Retail  Advertising  Director 
Howard  Grothe  revealed. 

The  Sunday  paper,  December 
6,  was  414  pages,  (426  in  the 
Broward  County  edition).  The 
regular  run  contained  37,542 
inches  of  advertising.  156  of 
the  pages  in  the  four  and  two- 
thirds  lb.  paper  w'ere  tabloid. 
Each  copy  consumed  approxi¬ 
mately  630  feet  of  newsprint. 

One  of  the  biggest  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  amassed  linage  and 
page  count  for  the  day  was  the 
Herald’s  annual  Christmas  Gift 
Guide,  a  96-page  tabloid  adver¬ 
tising  section. 

The  Retail  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  alone  accounted  for 
more  than  27,000  of  the  day’s 
advertising  inches. 

• 

Safe  Driving  Reward 

Los  Angeles 

Publisher  Otis  Chandler  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  pre¬ 
sented  $11,613  in  safety  awards 
to  119  truck  drivers,  noting  that 
the  Times  fleet  was  selected  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  as 
one  of  five  finalists  among  120 
competing  fleets  in  the  semi¬ 
finals  for  the  sweepstakes  safe¬ 
ty  award.  Transportation  Su¬ 
perintendent  Ange  lacopetti  re¬ 
ported  that  Times  trucks  trav¬ 
eled  more  than  4,500,000  miles 
in  1964,  with  17  drivers  having 
10  or  more  consecutive  years 
of  safe  driving.  Nelson  Lyons 
was  the  leader  with  24  years 
without  an  accident. 

• 

Daily^s  Ad  Manager 

Miami,  Fla. 

Donald  A.  Gunn,  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Coral  Gables  Times  and  the 
Guide,  South  Dade  County,  Flor¬ 
ida,  was  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Daily  Sun,  Publisher  Rolfe  Neill 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Gunn 
moved  to  the  two  weekly  papers 
from  the  Miami  Herald,  whose 
management  controls  the  Times, 
the  Guide  and  the  Miami  Beach 
paper.  He  succeeds  James 
Shouse  who  resigned. 
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I  Harassment 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

!  Franco,  [sic]  For  that  matter 
just  what  Rood  is  any  apreement 
'  with  tlie  lying  Russians,  [sic] 
How  al)Out  a  new  cartoonist  and 
a  whole  new  editorial  staff, 
[sic]” 

“I  can’t  believe  anyone  could 
draw  General  Eisenhower  like 
this.  By  insulting  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  to  such  a  degree,  Sanders 
insults  ALL  Americans.  This  car¬ 
toon,  like  several  others  Sanders 
has  drawn,  shows  a  lack  of  taste 
touching  on  barbarism.” 

“I  l)elieve  the  Kansas  City 
j  Star  l>egan  changing  editorially 
i  about  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
I  tion  of  this  man,  Sanders,  as  a 
I  cartoonist.  There  is  .something 

■  brutal  and  un-Starlike  in  his 
:  cartoons.  He  could  depict  the 

welcome  first  robin  of  spring  and 
it  would  come  out  looking  like  a 
turkey  buzzard.” 

■  “We  miss  S.  J.  Ray  [Sanders 
predecessor]  on  the  Star  and 

!  despise  Sanders.” 

“More  and  More  every  day. 
How  I  miss  Dear  S.  J.  Ray.” 

‘Trealment’  €»n  Publisher 

Bill  claims  that  the  “Conserva¬ 
tives- just-shor  t-of-the-Birch- 
Society-types”  began  reacting 
during  the  last  Presidential  nom¬ 
inations  and  campaign.  “Some 
of  them  give  me  credit  for 
changing  the  Star,”  he  says. 
“Others — the  silk  stocking  busi¬ 
ness  and  country  club  set  began 
putting  pressure  on  Richard 
Fowler,  editor  and  president  of 
the  Star.  Their  idea  was  that  we 
should  at  least  ‘tone  down’  the 
‘unfair’  comments  about  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

“About  this  time,  the  Birchers 
and  their  sympathizers  gave  up 
on  me  personally  and  started  to 
work  on  Mr.  Fowler.  After  I  did 
a  cartoon  showing  a  rat  in  a 
sewer  writing  political  hate 
books,  (see  cut)  they  began  to 
give  Mr.  Fowler  the  phone  treat¬ 
ment.  One  of  our  reporters  told 
me  they  were  trying  to  organize 
a  mass  cancellation  of  10,000 
Star  subscribers.  It  never  ma¬ 
terialized  though  a  few  people 
have  dropped  the  paper  because 
of  my  cartoons.” 

Sanders  has  also  been  attacked 
by  a  local  Presbyterian  minister 
who  has  a  15-minute  early  morn¬ 
ing  radio  show.  The  minister 
refers  to  Sanders  as  the  Star’s 
“leftist-liberal  cartoonist,”  Bill 
relates. 

“This  minister,”  Bill  says, 
“devoted  much  of  his  broadcast 
I  time  prior  to  the  election  to  at¬ 
tacking  both  me  and  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Star,  which  came  out 
for  Johnson.” 


William  Sanders  diagrams  the  bell 
tower  on  police  court  blackboard. 


Sanders  feels  the  element 
which  has  been  pressuring  him 
and  the  Star  is  a  minority  but  so 
vocal  in  concert  that  it  sounds 
like  the  entire  population  and 
has  influence  far  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  numbers. 

Belated  Support 

In  the  last  month,  letters  have 
started  coming  into  the  Star  in 
praise  of  its  editorial  cartoonist. 

From  an  insurance  man:  “.  .  . 
I  would  consider  it  a  great 
shame  if  these  critics  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  any  way  to  influence 
or  limit  the  range  and  depth  of 
his  comment.  We  desperately 
need  all  the  incisive  and  clear- 
visioned  commentary  we  can  get. 
Thank  you  for  your  share  in 
providing  what  we  have  had.” 

From  a  rabbi :  “I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  Bill  Sanders, 
who  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cartoonists  of  our 
era.  To  me,  he  truly  reflects  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  humani- 
tarianism  so  desperately  needed 
in  our  age  ...  I  have  respected 
the  Kansas  City  Star  for  its 
forthright  position  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues.  It  is  my  hope  and 
the  hope  of  many  of  my  friends 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
privilege  of  viewing  the  chal¬ 
lenging  cartoons  of  Bill 
Sanders.” 

From  a  woman  reader:  “I  will 
not  say  I  always  like  your  car¬ 
toons,  but  I  must  say  that  when 
I  dislike  them  they  still  make 
an  undeniable  point.  All  of  your 
work  is  well  executed,  most  of  it 
is  intelligent  and  I  have  been  so 
impressed  with  some  of  it  that  I 
must  describe  it  as  great  .  .  . 
many  people  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
you  are  one  of  our  nation’s 
better  cartoonists.  Believe  me, 
it’s  a  delight  to  have  you  here, 
and  many  of  the  Star’s  sub¬ 
scribers  hope  you  will  remain  a 
long  while  without  letting  your 
wit  or  your  pen  be  dulled.” 

When  one  irate  reader  sug¬ 
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I  Sanders  Versus  The  Bells 

Kansas  City 

I  Picture  a  cartoonist  drawing  the  legal  line  against  a  = 
I  church  bell.  It  isn’t  easy.  Bill  Sanders  of  the  Kansas  City  ] 
j  Star  can  assure  you.  % 

The  l)ells  of  St.  Ann’s  Catholic  Church  peal  at  7  a.m. 

I  every  weekday — not  a  time  for  anything  except  sleeping  I 
I  for  Sanders,  who  lives  virtually  next  door  to  the  church  | 
in  suburban  Prairie  Village.  I 

The  cartoonist,  who  was  there  before  the  church  acquired  j 

its  new  bells,  explained  to  the  parish  pastor,  the  Rev.  | 

William  Dolan,  that  he  often  works  until  1  a.m.  and  | 

objected  to  being  Iwnged  awake  at  the  crack  of  7.  But  | 

=  the  bells  kept  ringing.  | 

I  Sanders  then  consulted  police  and  a  city  councilman.  J 
I  The  bells  rang  on.  He  decided  to  file  a  peace  disturbance  I 
charge. 

Reaction  was  .stirred  on  lx)th  sides — especially  on  the  | 
side  of  the  bells.  " 

The  Sanders  home  started  receiving  some  unkind  mail  i 

— and  telephone  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  There  f 

were  also  some  calls  of  support. 

Four  witnesses  joined  Sanders  when  the  case  came  = 
to  trial.  Others,  for  the  defense,  called  the  bells  “restful”  I 
and  neither  disturbing  nor  offensive.  | 

The  prosecutor  compared  the  situation  with  an  operatic  I 

aria  being  .sung  outside  one’s  window  at  an  early  hour  | 

— iwssibly  pleasing  unless  someone  was  trying  to  sleep.  | 

Police  Judge  Harry  Roark  was  unimpressed.  I 

“I  wouldn’t  .say  a  word  here  that  would  discredit  any  I 
church’s  activities,”  Judge  Roark  said.  | 

‘  He  dismissed  the  case  with  a  judicial  offer  to  arbitrate  [ 
=  the  dispute.  I 

■  The  calls  and  letters  continued,  however,  and  Sanders  f 
=  still  feels  that  the  bells,  at  least  in  their  7  a.m.  glory,  | 

^  are  a  nuisance  to  sleepers.  I 


gested  Bill  change  his  approach 
and  concentrate  on  drawing 
“about  the  fine  things  going  on 
in  K.C.,”  Sanders’  letter  back 
to  this  reader  summed  up  the 
Star  editorial  cartoonist’s  re¬ 
action  to  all  of  his  detractors. 
Bill  wrote: 

“I  agree  that  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  are  ‘fine 
things’  for  this  area — as  are  Girl 
Scout  cookies,  motherhood  and 
virtue.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  doesn’t  do  much  good  to 
set  up  a  pulpit  outside  the  pearly 
gates  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  heavenly 
realm.” 

Bill  Sanders  today  is  still  the 
iconoclast.  He’s  a  lot  wiser  but 
still  drawing  the  same  ojnnion- 
ated  cartoons.  The  Star  is  still 
printing  them.  And  the  mail, 
intimidation  and  phone  treat¬ 
ment  continue. 

• 

73  Years  of  Service 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Syrcunise  Post-Standanrd 
was  honored  at  the  75th  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  of  the  Greater 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  second  oldest  business  in 
the  community.  The  newspaper, 
founded  in  1829,  is  second  only 
to  a  lumber  concern  in  years  of 
continuous  service  to  the  area. 


Editor  Keeps  a  Log 
On  Political  Stories 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  kept 
a  running  tally  of  the  news 
space  devoted  to  candidates  for 
the  major  offices  in  this  year’s 
election  coverage. 

Managing  Editor  E.  P.  (Dazz) 
Furlong  measured  each  story 
about  each  major  candidate  and 
kept  the  tallies  in  a  log.  He  said 
he  made  no  attempt  to  use  the 
tallies  as  a  guide  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  space  given  each  of 
the  candidates.  All  he  wanted 
was  a  record  of  the  stories  so  he 
could  meet  any  criticism  of  the 
Trib’s  coverage. 

The  log  was  kept  from  June 
15  to  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Furlong  said 
he  plans  to  use  an  expanded  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  log — more  candidates 
and  a  general  category  for 
stories  which  weren’t  devoted  to 
any  particular  candidate — in  the 
next  election  year. 

• 

First  on  Sunday 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  Nevada  Appeal  published 
a  Sunday  edition,  Dec.  6,  the 
first  in  its  100-year  history.  It 
contained  16  pages  and  plans 
call  for  adding  a  section  with 
colored  comics. 
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i  classified  section 

u  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A>  NOUNCEMENTS 

ISeirspaper  Apf/raisers 

APPRAI'.AI^  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnerf^hip.  !o!>n  and  insurance  pur-  ' 
poses.  i^er.'Jb'.o  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Kreh’-'c;,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

ISewxpaper  Itrokers  | 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS  ' 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132.  Greeni.boro.  N.C.  27402 


The  DIAL  Airency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349*7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This  { 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
selling:. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ' 

P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michifran  ^ 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ' 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  ! 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeurspaper  Brokers 

NEGO’nA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO’HATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildine 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to 
sell  or  explore  the  market  and  wish 
the  utmost  in  discretion,  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


ISpwspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  M.A’THEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southesist 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiciiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  1 
I  Order  Blank  | 

§  Name _  g 

g  Address _  M 

S  City - Zone - State -  g 


I  By 

g  Clo*»ification _ 

1  COPY _ 


3  Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  raplias  dally.  3 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  J 

1  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOa  4  PUILISHER  •  ISO  TMrri  Avwmm  •  New  York,  New  Terfe.  10022  § 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate  j 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous  , 
growing  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe-  I 
rienc^  couple  to  take  over  Eastern 
Long  Island  weekly.  No  plant,  no 
payroll,  no  purchase  money  needed  for  I 
1  year.  Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
Great  expansive  possibilities,  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  area.  Owner  will  consider 
partnership  of  $5000  or  outright  sale 
for  $7600. 

ACE  SALES  COMPANY 
1  Bank  St.,  Paterson-l,  New  Jersey 


NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE 
!  for  sale.  Summer  regional  resort  news¬ 
paper  and  state-wide  ski  magazine, 
(official  publication).  $4000  net  last  I 
year,  with  excellent  expansion  poten-  | 
tial.  Will  sell  total  or  part  interest  to  | 
business-minded  individual  —  $7,500.  , 
Robert  W.  Bruce,  Box  74,  Rangeley,  ■ 
Maine. 


WESTERN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $500,000.  Profitable — 

!  sound.  $150,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant  | 
I  is  modern,  well  equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker  | 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  ^ 

j  1.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  group. 
Priced  at  $250,000.  Excellent  terms. 
2.  FARM  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP. 
Gross  $325,000.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  : 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 

Business  Opportunities 

HOUSE  NEWS  ORGANS 
Specialists  in  printing,  composition, 
editing,  writing  or  complete  job;  maga-  ; 
zines  or  low-cost  tabloid  newspaper 
I  format.  For  details,  samples:  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.Y.C.  212  Lo.  3-6563  or  Box 
814.  Editor  &  Publisher,  860  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER  i 
Co.,  Inc.,  ‘ 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  | 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363  I 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING  ‘ 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING  I 

AND  PROCESSING  | 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  | 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVK  ES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installs'  .>ns 
MOVING— RHa>AIRING—TRL  i  EING 
Expert  Service — World  W  ids 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  _  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRF,SSKS 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggsn 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
726  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone  427-7369 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Hoorn 

LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Send  for  list  I 

Chicago)  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  5-7601 
4711  Byron  St.  Chicago,  HI.  60641 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes  6 
Linotypes,  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able;  also  2  Ludlows  and  other  com. 
I>osing  and  job  equipment.  Burlington 
County  Pub.  Co.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 


CONVERTED  TO  OFFSET— Selling  5 
C-4  Intertypes  and  1  C-44  Headliner 
years  old.  new  condition;  also  2 
Ludlows,  1  Elrod,  makeup  lienchei. 
turtles,  chases  (almost  new) ;  also  Hoe 
Precision  Flat  Shaver,  Hoe  -Monarch 
III  Mat  Roller— other  related  equip¬ 
ment.  Write:  IL  PROGRESSO,  135 
Perry  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10U14. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TUR’TLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  Statei 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  roan 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  tetter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

World’s  largest  <listributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


MODEL  32  UNO’TYPE  No.  53321. 
Ekiuipped  with  Hydraquadder,  Blower, 
Feeder,  Gas  Pot,  115  Motor,  Q-Open 
Knife  Block.  ;16.  24  U.A.  and  ad  fig. 
Mold.  Also  34^11  Erbar,  24^^50  Metro. 
24^110  Memphis,  24^56  Erbar  Caps  t 
Figs.,  7)4*66  Ionic.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Being  replaced  with  new  Lino¬ 
type.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 


’TYPESETTERS  (2)  A.T.F.  Model  "A", 
keyboard  and  photo  unit  complete,  new 
in  ’61.  Either  set  $6,000.  Also  1  P.B. 
Folding  Machine  ’62,  $300.00.  1  P.B. 
Mail  Inserting  Machine,  model  3300 
’60.  $400.00.  1  P.B.  Tichometer,  Model 
3W  '60.  $700.00.  Washington,  D.  (X 
area.  Write  Box  903,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  te  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,9,  1964 


Eqjulpment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Ofjur  Equipment  Fttr  Sale 

OKE  W.C.R.  Aecountinir  Machine, 
Model  'tii-20  A,  Size  32-10-11  (38  M) 
21"  SP  '0/16  WD  3  R  B. 

ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  &  Payroll 
Machine  .  Model  33-2,  Size  33-1488-10 
(18)  26"  SP  10/16  —  6  R  B  and  eight 
barf. 

ITiad  less  than  four  years  and  in  t)er- 
(eet  working  order.  Real  bargain  for 
•omeone  using  N.C.R.  equipment.  See 
or  write  J.  W.  Mann,  Lraington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 

Perforator  Tape 

lowest  price  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
(or  ^  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  PRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery- 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  foider 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roil  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38,000  per  hour 
40  i>ages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Aut(H>late  Machine 

Available  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  6-4774 


WOOD  6-unit  arch-type  newspaper 
pr«s.  Dbl.-width.  Two  2/1  folders, 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgs.  st. 
or  96  collect.  Includes  8  35  h.p.  unit 
drive  GE  motors,  controis,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  positive  synchronization,  (no 
mechanical  linkage.);  Auto  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
■evering  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and 
36-in.  rolis.  2  std.  duty  C-H  conveyors, 
3  newsprint  transf.  tables.  Angie  bars. 
Well  maintained,  in  good  condition. 
Will  divide.  Contact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
The  New  York  'nmes,  229  W.  43rd  St.. 
N.Y„  N.Y.  10036.  (212)  666-1768. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Convesrors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


GOSS  #1859  Taper  Roller  Bearing 
Press— 4  units — double  folder  (64  pgs.) 
—8  arm  reels  &  substructure — DC  unit 
drive  with  AC  conversion  equipment. 
Built  1939 — Press  skidded  ready  to  go. 
2SA"  cutoff.  CutleivHammer  conveyor 
—stereo — automatic  and  HD  shaver. 
&tire  package  less  than  $50,000  where 
is.  as  is.  Contact  W.  D.  Rinehart,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
10017.  Yukon  6-7190. 


YOU  CAN  EXPAND  TODB  OPEBATION 
with  this  24-page  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  complete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company,  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 


1 6-Page  Goss 
Dek-A-Tube 


Ser.  No.  125 
22%"  ShMt  CutofF 

This  press  only  16  yrs.  old  and 
in  like-new  oi>erating  &  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Complete 
with  latest  style  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  including  router,  chases 
4  mat  roller.  40  H.P.  A.C. 
drive  with  latest  style  electrical 
controls.  Available  2/1/66.  Can 
he  seen  by  pre-arranged  ap¬ 
pointment. 


Call,  tcira  or  unite: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  CIW  8,  Mo. 
A.C.  81*-^a.  1-5364 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  REELS  — 
TOACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  —  3  OR  6  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN¬ 
DER  REVERSE  —  ^  AND  %  POLD¬ 
ER  —  AO  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  notv.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


40-PAGB  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
with  color  deck,  quarter  folder,  22%" 
cut-off.  Easy  to  move  and  install.  Ideal 
press  for  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Complete  with  hundreds  of  spare  gears 
and  parts.  Ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  ...  a  fine  press  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion.  $12,500.  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 
Somerville,  New  Jersey.  201-722-3000. 
Palmer  Bateman,  Jr. 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE 

Standard  tubular  deck,  2  to  1  model, 
long  side  frames.  Available  now! 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  vacuum  back  Tubular  casting 
box.  Goss  Tubular  boring  machine. 
Duplex  Tubular  router.  John  Griffiths 
Co.,  Inc,,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


4-UNrr  SCOTT,  21%"  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review.  Hayward,  Calif. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  December  19,  1964 


Presses  &  Machinery 


32-PAQE  SCOTT  s^heet 
SINGLE  WIDTH 


ROTARY  PRESS 


Four  decks.  Half  page  folder. 
Good  color  flaxibillty.  All 
starao  aquipmant  included. 
Available  immediately  —  and 
early  ramoval  necessary.  Priced 
low  for  quick  sale. 

Phone,  wire  or  write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

A.C.  816-Ha.  1-5364 


24-page 

Scott  Speed  King 

deck  tyi>e  press,  old  but  does  excellent 
job  of  printing  in  2-page  jumps,  ex-  . 
cept  22.  Space  requir^  only  40  ft.  x 
14%  ft.  X  9  ft.  including  working  space.  I 
13,000  twenty-four  page  papers  an  hour,  i 
Minimum  skill  require.  All  equipment  I 
including  autmnatic  pony  caster  with  ' 
new  core  costing  $1300.  Spare  motor, 
cylinders,  roilers,  etc.  Suitable  for  9  i 
columns,  page  size  17%  x  22%. 

Gontact  William  F.  l^ight.  Publisher, 
or  Charles  H.  Miller,  General  Manager. 
Area  Code  617,  473-1111,  Milford  Daily 
News,  Milford,  Massachusetts. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided.  Available  Immediately! 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck.  16-32  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H.,  46  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  iwrts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
piate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  Easy  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point  I 
Pleasant,  N.J.  201  899-1000. 


COLE  FOLDERS  1 
T  R I M  M  E  RS-G  LU  ERS 

%  -  %  •  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed.  I 
Okia.  C5ty  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Okiahoma  C5ty,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


(X>SS  COMET,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition ;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call :  Leo 
J.  Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Bi3f  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


CHANGING  TO  8-PAGE  PRBSS 
Miehle  #2  flatbed  press  with  separate 
folder.  Both  in  excellent  condition. 
Superior  print  job.  Write;  Chuck  Bell¬ 
man,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 


NEED  SPACE,  sacrifice  price  $3500. 
Goss  Comet  No.  346,  incher,  motor — 
all  equipment.  Move  without  disman¬ 
tling.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  7  State  St.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.Y. 


LINOTYPE,  Model  14.  Serial  3«2in. 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  4  Mold. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  right!  Ex¬ 
change  Ptg.,  Akron,  Ohio.  773-7842. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CXINVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


,  This  is  high  si)eed  equipment— 46,000 
'  per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
i  to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Motl.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  I^eft  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
i  APEX  ITG.  MAttHY..  210  Elizabeth  St.. 
NEW  YORK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


6  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
i  Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses,  22%" 
:  cut-off,  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
I  formers.  Available  now. 

I  George  C.  Oxford 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


1  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


MONOMELT  ROTARY  FLAT  SHAVER 
Excellent  condition.  Extra  Blade. 
$1200.00  or  make  offer.  A.  Omenson, 
Appeal-Democrat.  Marysville,  Calif. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23  A"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 


Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


SLOW  SPEED  TTS  operating  unit  and 
adaptor  keyboard  for  older  model  6  or 
14  Linotyiw.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  de¬ 
sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printing 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  print 
their  own  daily  newspaper.  Let  us 
show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to 
a  worthy  cause  and  achieve  substantial 
tax  savings.  Please  list  equipment 
available  and  appraisal  or  market 
value  of  each  piece.  Write  Box  861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


31"  SINGLE  UNIT  VANGUARD  web 
offset  press  wanted  to  add  to  prssent 
2  units.  Do  not  need  drive  or  folder. 
Write  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  serial  number,  price  and  when 
available. 


23-  TO  32-PAGB  ROTARY  PRESS  In 
top  condition,  especially  reproduction 
of  pictures.  Box  879,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

TIRED  OF  RETIREMENT?  3-day 
week  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tain  Times.  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

All  Departments 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  applications, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
MominK  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  8 
has  openinR  for  capable  artist-illus¬ 
trator.  Applicant  should  be  proficient 
in  air-brush  techniques,  illustrations, 
layout  and  some  degree  of  cartooning;. 
Please  send  full  background  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
884.  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

Circulation 

NATIONAL  BULLETIN.  fast-sellinR  ' 
tabloid,  need  circulation  men  every 
state  of  U.S.  and  Canada,  carry  as  j 
side  line  to  distributors.  Top  deal  to 
live  wires.  Mr.  Jones,  Box  22,  Cuya- 
hogra  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  protrressive,  growinu  ' 
Monday-thru-Friday  small  daily  in  the 
heart  of  Lake  Erie’s  vacationland. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Attractive  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-stajtor.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details  (no  phone  calls,  pleasel. 
'The  Daily  News.  Box  650,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
small  daily  Mid-South  newapa|>er.  SlOO  I 
plus  bonus  plus  allowance  plus  fringes.  ' 
Riftht  man  will  earn  $12.6  to  start. 
Good  spot  for  permanence  and  prowth.  ! 
Confidential  communication  ppiaran- 
teed!  Box  909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  an  ener-  ^ 
;tetic,  capable  manaprer  with  ideas  and  ! 
sales  know-how.  32,000  i>opulation  city,  i 
This  man  could  be  a  classified  manaprer  | 
or  second  in  command  who  feels  he's 
ready  to  go.  Good  base  salary,  high  I 
commissions,  hospitalization  and  re-  | 
tirement  plan,  vacation  with  nay  and 
other  benefits.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  864,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE,  AGGRESSIVE  CAM 
wanted  for  growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  25,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Room  for  growth,  with  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaper  classified  or  display  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  862,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVBR'nSING  MANAGER  2  -  man 
weekly.  Possibility  to  purchase  on  fa¬ 
vorable  terms.  Immolate  opening. 
Zone  2.  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVBR'nSING  SALESMAN  who  can 
make  good  layouts  and  sell  I  Five-day 
midwest  newspaper.  Fine  area.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Give  references  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Write  or  call :  W.  Burfeindt. 
Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  ’ 
III. 

SMAIX  DAILY,  Zone  2,  needs  new 
advertising  manager  after  January  1. 
Chance  for  talented  newcomer.  Full 
details  on  request.  Box  850,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

AD  SALESMAN  for  11,000  daily.  Lay-  j 
out  and  copy  experience.  All  benefits.  : 
Send  resume  to:  Herman  Cutler,  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.Y.)  Observer. 

WORKTNO  ADViamsiNO  DIRECTOR  i 
age  35  to  45.  for  aggpwssive  15,000 
Northeastern  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Position 
available  immediately.  Some  cold  tnw 
and/or  pasteup  experience  helpful. 
Write  completely  first  letter  to  Box  870. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Your  confidence 
respected. 


Display  Advertising 

INTERHSTED  IN  FLORIDA? 
Permanent  position  for  experienced,  : 
sober  SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  i 
SALESMAN.  Generous  commissions.  ' 
Send  resume  with  reference. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-’HMES  ; 
BOX  Z  191  Tampa.  Florida 


Display  Advertising 

SALESMAN  —  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Layouts  and  managrement  ability 
a  must.  Send  resume,  references,  sam¬ 
ple  layouts,  salary  requirements,  etc. 
Bob  Alexander,  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Assistant 

Manager 

National 

AcJvertising 


One  of  the  nation’s  foremost  daily  ' 
newspapers  is  in  need  of  an  experienced 
national  advertising  salesman,  capable  i 
of  serving  as  Assistant  National  Adver-  ! 
tising  Manager. 

The  man  we  want  is  now  employed  as  ; 
National  Advertising  Managrer  on  a 
small  daily,  or  has  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  national  advertising  sales-  ; 
man  and  is  seeking  a  better  opportunity.  ’ 

He  should  be  between  the  ages  of  32  I 
and  45  and  have  a  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  national  newspaper  ad-  I 
vertising.  We  would  prefer  that  this  ■ 
man  also  have  some  knowledge  of  re¬ 
search.  market  analysis  and  know  how  ! 
to  build  and  use  effective  presentations.  ' 
EIxperience  in  handling  salesmen  is  de-  : 
sirable  but  not  essential. 

Must  be  of  good  character,  in  good  ' 
health,  and  able  to  express  himself  : 
intelligently  and  convincingly.  To  such 
a  man  we  offer  an  unusual  oi>portunity,  : 
plus  a  gmod  salary,  fringe  benefits,  I 
pension  plan.  etc.  Confidential  of  course. 

Box  878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  energetic  ' 
department  store  advertising  manager  ‘ 
and  planner  who  is  creative  layout  I 
artist  and  imaginative  copy-writer. 
Modem,  air-conditioned  store  in  city  i 
of  50,000.  Private  advertising  office 
and  one  female  assistant.  No  window  , 
trimming,  and  most  of  art  work  is  free 
lanced.  Write  immediately  stating  all  | 
pertinent  information,  including  start-  I 
ing  salary  desired,  references,  sample  i 
layouts  and  proof  of  ability  to:  ' 

Ralph  Grant.  General  Manager 
J.  FRED  .T0HN80N  DBP.tRTMENT  STORE 
Kingsport,  Tennessee 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman  on  growing 
Florida  daily  of  23,000.  Ideal  univer-  i 
sity  city  for  your  family.  Excellent 
benefits.  If  you  are  26  to  40— with  ' 
some  college — and  are  available  for  in-  i 
terview  at  the  NAEA  meeting.  New 
Orleans,  January  13  to  16,  send 
resume  to  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  SPECIAL  EDITION  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Opportunity  to  make  $250  to 
$460  per  week.  CHean  cut.  energetic — 
capable  of  selling  to  industry,  whole¬ 
salers,  etc.  Zone  Area  3  major  top- 
rated  daily.  Must  know  layouts.  Must  ; 
have  car.  Start  Jan.  4.  Reply  immedi-  ■ 
.•itely.  Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FUTURE?  You  can  managr  this  news- 
paiier  eventually  if  you’ll  handle  heavy  1 
workload,  manage  2-man  staff- -enter  ' 
commercial  printing  field,  too.  Ohio 
semi-weekly.  hacke<l  by  modern  shop, 
aggressive  management,  growing.  Send 
resume,  salary  range,  references.  Box 
914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  MOVE  UP?  The 
man  we  are  seeking  is  young,  sharp,  I 
with  a  couple  of  years  of  experience —  1 
eager  to  advance  from  a  salesman’s  1 
job  somewhere  to  manager  of  a  hustling 
display  advertising  department.  The  : 
price  is  right  for  the  right  man,  with 
opportunity,  responsibility,  fine  sur-  ; 
roundings — the  chance  to  build  a  satis-  ' 
fying  career.  Don’t  hesitate:  send  your 
application  this  minute  to  Box  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OWN  PART  OF 
YOURSELF! 

Capable  ad  man  can  secure  good  work¬ 
ing  interest  in  outstanding  weekly,  j 
Modem  plant,  fine  community.  Low 
down  payment,  financing.  Earn  $10,- 
000  year.  Life-time  opportunity.  Write 
fully.  Box  9i0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  national  tab¬ 
loid.  Top  money  to  top  man.  Air-mail 
age.  experience,  salary  requirements. 
P.  O.  Box  396,  Att’n:  Mr.  Jones, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  ability  to 
become  sports  editor,  and  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  tackle  other  assignments. 
Growing  offset  daily  needs  man  now. 
Box  826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  GOVEniNMENT  REPORTER 
— Young  man  or  woman  with  general 
reporting  background  for  court  house 
heat  on  New  Jersey’s  top  weekly.  If 
you’re  not  a  self-starter,  forget  it. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  G.  Mathis  Sleeper,  edi¬ 
tor,  Burlington  County  Herald,  Mt. 
Holly.  N.J. 

EJXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
by  Indiana  metropolitan  Newspaper. 
Must  be  strong  on  features  and  can  dig 
for  news.  Unusual  opportunity.  Box 
867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  including  some 
general  reporting.  5-day  p.m..  Sun. 
a.m.  Write  Publisher.  Artesia  Daily 
Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

REPORTER — Young  J-School  graduate 
or  beginner  with  light  experience  for 
leading  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Ideal  living  conditions 
in  pleasant,  temperate  St.  Croix.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  housing  allowance. 
Write:  Managing  Elditor.  V.I.  Times, 
Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 


i  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  .>xperi. 
j  enced  reporter,  man  or  wom.m.  Top 
scale,  benefits,  etc.  Write  fuliv  to:  P. 

I  E.  Abrell,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Enqu.rer  & 

I  News,  of  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 

'  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

MANY  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  • 
young  newsman,  J-grad  or  expci  ienotd, 
who  likes  general  news  and  featun 
assignments.  Zone  5  prize-winn  ng  eve¬ 
ning  daily  offers  top  salary,  free  life 
and  hospital  insurance,  bonus,  sick 
l>ay,  profit-sharing,  advancement  op. 
portunities.  Modern  plant  —  pleasant, 
prosperous  community.  Write  Box  888, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  details  of  family 
and  job  history,  references. 

RBn'ORTER,  WEEKLY-ORI  IINTEd! 
Experience  rating  $100  a  week  staga 
Interested  in  earning  up  to  $25  s:^. 
tional  by  productive  assistance  to  aik 
vertising  department.  G.  W.  Spayth, 
Editor,  Weekly  Call,  Dunellen,  N.  J, 

i  SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  area 
j  — good  salary  and  benefits.  You  oper- 
;  ate  your  own  page.  Write  C.  V.  Row. 
land,  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

,  SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  help  on 
city  news  for  6-day  modem  daily  in 
I  lieautiful  Southern  Indiana.  Experi- 
I  ence.  camera  ability  desired.  Siilaiy 
I  open.  Call  collect  or  write  at  once  to; 
I  Gil  Neal.  The  Madison  Ckfurier,  Madi- 
I  son,  Ind. 

I  SPORTS  REPORTER— want  a  begin- 
ner:  prefer  J-grad.  The  Kentucky  Port 
I  &  'Times-Star,  Covington,  Ky. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man 
metropolitan  staff.  Should  be  experi¬ 
enced.  with  Illinois  or  Indiana  High 
School  background.  Must  have  somn 
desk  background.  Write  Box  882,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOME24’S  DEPARlMBaiT,  Alton 


Area  7  Daily  will  have  opening  Janu-  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  seeks  re- 
ary.  lOM  circulation  and  growing.  Sun-  imrter.  Must  be  able  to  handle  routine 
day  edition.  Full  reign  to  right  gal.  i  stories  and  features,  help  in  makeup. 


Write  Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  to  head  editorial 
unit  producing  two  periodicals,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  (or  government  agency  in 
Washington.  Magazine  writing  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  State  references.  $14,- 
170  up.  Box  865.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  I 

YEAR-END  REHREMENTS 
and  our  own  steady  growth  have 
brought  attractive  oijenings  in  all  de¬ 
partments  for  first-class  newspaper 
men  and  women.  Send  resume  of  your 
qualifications  to : 

Jack  B.  Krueger 
Managing  Editor 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75222  | 

ALERT  YOUNG  PERSON  with  mili-  | 
tary  requirement  met;  year  or  so  copy  j 
desk  experience:  adaptable  either  desk  j 
or  rqjorting;  preferably  Northwest  : 
resident  or  within  interviewable  dis-  | 
tance.  Details  or  background,  etc.,  | 
needed  original  letter.  Morning  paper,  j 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Oreg. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR-NEWSMAN  on 
county  seat  paper.  Eventually  managing 
editor.  Permanent.  Above-average  pay. 
Write  fully.  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  Salem, 
Ind. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  [ 
paper  on  Texas-Mexico  border.  Apply: 
Managing  Ed..  Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen,  Tex. 

IN  A  RUT?  Want  to  start  the  New 
Year  right  with  a  rare  opportunity  in 
the  state  of  Washington  ?  We  need  an 
experienced,  general  staff  reporter. 
ABC  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  21,- 
000  in  growing  area.  Good  schools, 
mild  climate,  maximum  recreational 
opportunities.  For  selected  applicant 
we  will  pay  air-travel  expense  for  in¬ 
terview  and  moving  expense  if  hired. 
Good  salary  and  employee  benefits.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write,  don’t  tele¬ 
phone.  Don  Pugnetti,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Tri-(7ity  Herald,  Pasco,  Wash- 
int^n. 


J.  D.  Focht,  Managing  Editor. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER, 
preferably  with  J-Degree,  who  has  the 
desire  and  ambition  to  move  forwani 
with  progressive  newspaper  grouv. 
You  will  start  on  paper  of  40,000  cin 
culation.  Profit-sharing  and  company 
benefits.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER,  includini 
photography.  Town  near  8,000.  fine 
plant,  chance  to  advance,  good  pay. 
Cover  sports,  schools,  government.  Jok 
open  Dec.  28.  Write:  H.  D.  Smith, 
Portage  Daily  Register,  Portage,  Wia 
i>3901. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  la 
fast-growing  city.  Experienced  in 
porting  baseball,  basketball,  football. 
Three  nights  copy  desk,  two  on  assign¬ 
ments.  Good  pay  plus  benefits.  Box  904, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
on  Zone  2  medium-size  metropolitM 
a.m.  for  man  with  background  as  city 
editor  or  assistant  city  editor.  Must  bs 
able  to  intelligently  direct  staff  of  2# 
reporters— know  makeup — have  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Send  complete  resum 
to  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Writ* 
in  complete  confidence. 

DESKMAN  NEEDED  NOW!  Copy- 
reader,  head  writer — right  hand  to  city 
editor.  Must  be  versatile,  hard  worker. 
Ohio  daily  45,000  circulation.  Resume, 
references,  interview  required.  Box  915. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  prize-winning  county 
wide  weekly.  (College  community.  Union 
County  Journal,  Lewisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  623-6321. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
a  university — young,  J-SchooI  graduate 
with  3  to  6  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Agricultural  background  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  Salary  open. 
Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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IP.LP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Public  Relations 

Disfduy  Advertising  : 

Editorial 

IMMEI'[  ''-TB  OPEINrNGS  in  West  , 
Palm  B  ■ach.  Horida,  for  reporters.  | 
reporter-!' aotoftraphers,  and  copy  desk  | 
P^le.  lixperienco  required.  Paid  va-  i 
cation,  paid  sick  leave,  and  tension  ! 
plan.  Contact:  Personnel  Dept.,  Palm 
Deaeh  P<-suTimes,  2751  So.  Dixie  HiRh- 
way.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

INDUSTllIAL  EDITOR  to  edit  month¬ 
ly  employee  mairazine  and  coordinate 
internal  eommunication  and  corporate 
public  relations  for  world-wide  NYSE 
list^  e<iuipment  manufacturer.  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  EnRlish  desrree  and  5  years  | 
industrial  editinR  experience  are  de-  i 
sired.  Proven  writinsr  skill,  self-start-  I 
inir  ability  and  flexibility  to  work  well  | 
with  maaaRement.  plant  employees  and  , 
news  media  are  requirecl.  Send  resume  j 
with  salary  requirement  to  J.  D.  lies, 
Pfaudler  Permutit  Inc.,  1100  Midtown 
Tower,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14604. 

I,AZT.  BAST-OOINO.  NON-AGORESSITE  | 
older  man  to  loaf  four  days,  work 
three  on  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky  | 
Mountain  Times,  Bryson  City.  N.  C. 

REPDRTER-PHOTOGRA  PH  ER 
for  larce  semi.weekly 
Hillsboro  Pub.  Co.,  Hillslxtro,  Ohio 

SPORT.S  WRITER — Ohio  a.m.  newspa¬ 
per,  100.000  circulation.  ColleRe  irradu- 
ate.  Good  salary.  Experience  preferred 
hut  not  absolute  requirement.  AssiRn- 
ment  offers  chance  to  Ret  away  from 
desk.  Box  918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  MCTRO  NYC  WEEKEY  seeks 
vounR  male  reporter-editor  for  a  rUR- 
(ted  rewardine  job.  DeRree  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  desiretl  salary. 
Box  924.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

WE  LOST  A  GOOD  REPORTER  and  ; 
we  need  a  Rood  reporter  to  fill  his  posi-  ' 
tion.  If  you’re  Rood — have  a  Rood  edu-  I 
cation  and  feel  that  you  can  hold  up  I 
your  end  on  a  staff  of  really  Rood  re-  | 
porters  we  h.ave  a  job  for  you.  We  | 
prefer  someone  under  35,  with  several 
years’  daily  experience.  The  pay  is  j 
srood.  benefits  Rood,  workinR  .and  liv-  I 
inR  conditions  Rood.  Ohir  circulation  is 
comfortably  over  100,000  and  climbinR. 
Zone  3.  All  the  facts  and  some  clip- 
pinRS  with  your  first  letter,  please.  Box 
925.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR  TRAINEE  to  assist  ChicaRO-based 
PR  director  of  transportation  firm. 
Prefer  young  man.  Must  type  well. 
Box  866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN 

I.«rRe,  national  ink  manufacturer  has 
an  excellent  sales  oiieninR  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York.  Un¬ 
usual  opiiortunity  for  advancement, 
many  benefits  including  profit-sharing 
and  benefit  plan.  A|>plicant  should  be 
an  experienced  Graphic  Arts  supply 
salesman.  .Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  911,  Eclitor  &  Pub- 
I  isher. 

THE  TOP  BRITISH  news-features-pic- 
ture  agency  which  produced  the  Prince 
Charles’  essays — The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
— and  the  Beatle  baby  material  needs 
a  U.S.  agent.  Must  be  able  to  sell  first- 
class  material  throughout  U.S.  Details, 
please.  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADTEBTISINO  SALESbUN'-MAN'AOER 
Twelve  years’  display,  classified  expe¬ 
rience.  Salesman  24-M  daily ;  manager 
7-M  weekly.  Seeks  assistant  or  man- 
I  ager’s  position.  Zone  2  or  5  preferred. 

’  Selling  of  plant  necessitates  move.  Ool- 
I  lege  grad.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
I  Box  874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

i  (Or  General  Advertising  Manager) 

i  Solid  background  of  18  years’  ad- 

I  vertising  sales  and  management  in 

,  general  and  retail  departments  of 

!)at)ers  in  highly  competitive  mar- 
j  kets.  Proven  linage-building  rec- 

I  ord.  staff  training,  presentations. 

.Single,  38,  will  relocate  anywhere 
j  with  vigorous  management  team 

or  rep  firm.  Box  907,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


Stereotype 

■STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN.  Daily  in 
Zone  1.  Must  know  whole  operation  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance.  Union.  No  lalior 
trouble.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Offset  Fngrnrer  ■ 

IDEAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS  and  i 
excellent  opportunity  for  heavily  expe¬ 
rienced  offset  engraver.  Man  able  to 
keep  production  equipment  in  shape 
can  earn  $140  a  week  with  booming  ! 
daily  in  the  Caribbean.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  V.  I.  Times.  Christian- 
sted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

Public  Relations  | 

CHICAGO-BASED  medical  association 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  write  news 
releases,  promotional  material.  radio- 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  must  be 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Position 
nffers  excellent  benefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Eflitor  & 
Publisher. 

COUJiCK  EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER 
Upstate  New  York  college  has  immeeli- 
ate  opening  for  a  versatile  writer  who 
ran  handle  news-features-sports  anil 
'necial  creative  writing  projects.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  dynamic  young 
man  with  3-.">  years’  experience  who 
"•ants  to  move  into  educational  pubb’-; 
relations  field.  .Send  resume  including 
references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Curtis  L.  Barnes.  Jr..  Dir.  of  Public 
Relations  Clarkson  College.  Potsdam. 
N'ew  York. 

excelixnt  career  opportunity 
in  Public  Relations  Department  of 
major  industrial  corporation  for  news¬ 
man  with  3  to  10  years’  experience 
with  newspaper  or  wire  service.  Must 
i**  skilled  writer  with  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  business  news.  Require  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  personable  and  adapt¬ 
able.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  resume  and 
Present  salary  to  Box  912,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRADE  -SOIDOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
lAJGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 

PLEASE!  Get  me  back  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper.  Am  presently 
$10,000  a  year  General  Manager  of  a 
daily,  but  will  trade  #1  spotfor  a 
lesser  position  on  a  New  England  daily 
that  is  HONEST.  PROGRESSIVE  and 
believes  in  QUALITY.  Write  Box  869. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  General 
Manager,  daily,  available  January  1st. 
Letterpress  experience  —  offset  special¬ 
ist.  Write  for  resume.  Box  867,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Publisher.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Offset  specialist.  Let¬ 
terpress  experience.  Box  922,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Imagination — good  caricature.  Fifteen 
years’  humorous  drawings  agencies  and 
magazines.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
876.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Strip  assistant  or  all-around  art 
Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher 

CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Thirteen  years’  .igency,  newspaper, 
magazine  experience.  Thorough  knowl- 
eiige  of  production,  design,  makeup. 
Desire  full-time  position,  but  will  ac¬ 
cept  free-lance  assignments.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  VETERAN  AVAILABLE 
Broad  experience  on  small,  meilium 
and  mets — ABC — Promotion — Supervi¬ 
sory.  Boy  expert.  Permanent,  reward¬ 
ing  association  desired.  Zone  8  and  9. 
Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Correspondents 

FEATITRES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  UNITED  NATIONS 
write:  BRAUN.  POB  158.  NYC  10453 


EDITOR  —  Now  reporter  top  metro 
I  daily ;  former  managing  editor  smail, 
prize  daily.  Ready  for  responsible  po- 
I  sition  on  small  to  medium-sized  paper. 

.  Young.  Best  recommendations.  Tops  in 
I  layout,  planning,  developing  staff.  Box 
840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR-DESK  MAN— Twenty 
I  years’  experience  multiple  edition  news¬ 
papers.  Fast,  thorough,  dependable. 
Best  references.  .Strong  on  layout, 
makeup.  Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
'  clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TELEVISION.  .Sun¬ 
day  magazines  and  features  editor  with 
all-around  background  in  newspaper 
work  on  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  seeking  relocation.  Box  899,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I’M  STYMIED  1 

Fourteen  years  a  "pro.”  Copy  desk, 
rewrite,  makeup:  slot  experience.  I’m 
I  35,  married,  college.  Now  making  9-M. 

Want  a  future.  Box  889.  Editor  &  Pub- 
■  lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  City  Editor  or 
top  reporting  post  wanted  by  present 
general  manager  of  small  daily.  Can 
I  cover  any  lieat,  have  own  camera  and 
j  can  do  dark  room  work.  Prefer  daily 
I  in  Zone  1  or  2  but  will  consider  any 
^  area.  Prefer  paper  not  stymied  by 
'  guild,  I'TU,  etc.  Write  Box  891.  Editor 
^  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily 
(17,000)  would  consider  good  offer  for 
change.  Experienced  in  all  fields  of 
editorial  work.  Box  881,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher.  | 

WRITER /EDITOR  —  College  degree 
I  many  years’  writing  and  editing  expe- 
I  rience,  plus  solid  background  in  science 
and  technology.  Box  901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COIJ.EOE  NEWS  OmCE  9PECIALI.8T 
wants  summertime  stint  (July.  August) 
on  Zone  8  newspni)er.  Write  Box  916, 

I  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

j  DESK  MAN  —  Wire,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence:  50-M  papers.  Veteran.  J-grad. 

I  Zones  2.  3.  PMs  only.  Box  921.  Eclitor 
'  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR  —  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATEI.Y. 
i  Aggressive,  experienced,  conservative 
e<iitor  of  proven  ability.  Prefer  small 
daily  in  Southwest  or  West  Coast  with 
congenial  staff.  Chances  for  promotion 
or  advancement  no  inducement.  Expect 
.ade<iuate  salary  for  experience,  knowl- 
,  edge  and  talent.  Will  submit  top  ref¬ 
erences  and  proof  of  performance.  Per¬ 
sonal  conference  available  to  acceptable 
offer.  Box  913.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD.  GIRL,  22. 
wants  job  as  reporter  in  New  England 
area.  Available  January  ’65.  Diana 
D’India,  352  Princeton  St.,  East 
Boston,  Mass.  02128. 

i  PHOTOJOURNAUST  —  International 
I  award-winner  with  A.B.,  English, 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  100^<4-  in 
photography,  J.  Noye.  Route  1,  Ver- 
I  sailles,  Ky. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER- EDITOR. 
29,  now  on  government  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  seeks  position  on  magazine  dedi¬ 
cated  to  conservation  and  wildlife.  Can 
do  writing,  editing,  layout.  Prefer 
Washington,  D.O.  area  but  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  l>enefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D,  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Operators— Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR,  12  years’  experience 
on  book  work,  desires  2  steady  days  a 
week  NYC  or  within  traveling  dis¬ 
tance.  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR — Crap  or  straight 
matter:  TTS  Monitor.  Six-one-half 
years’  experience ;  also  floor  experi¬ 
ence.  Family  man.  Box  793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMBINA'nON  MAN.  Stereo  and 
Pressman,  flight  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker: 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone.  303  Pleasant  St.. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modern  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment — contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1965.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de¬ 
sired.  Box  836,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Ua*  RotM  EACH  CONStCUTIVI 
laserHoa 

Sl’TUA'nONS  WANTEO  (PayskU  with 
srd*’)  4  thast  •  80e  gw  lint  tach 
int«iion;  3  times  O  90e;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  timt  $i.l0  ptr  lint.  If  ktytd,  add  SOt 
ftr  ban  stniet  and  coant  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  ytur  cooy.  s  lints  minimom. 
Air-mail  smviet  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irrcpiactakit  clippints,  tte. 
in  rtspoast  to  Help  Wanted  ads  antll 
dirtet  rcauast  it  madt  for  them.  EAR 
cannot  be  rttponsibit  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  thaes  •  $1^  per  lint  uch  insartiM: 
3  times  •  $135:  2  «  $145;  1  timt 
$155  ptr  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50e  ftr  bn 
service  and  caont  as  1  additional  lino  in 
yoar  copy.  3  iines  minimum.  Air-maii 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NIWSFAPCRS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tlme  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  docarations 
chanitt  your  clastKIed  ad  to  "clattiStd 
display.”  Tho  rate  for  ClatsiStd  Display 
it  $2.50  ptr  spate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DCADLINI  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VIRTISING.  Tnasdoy.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  In  averape  words  to  the  line.  Ho 
abbreviatient.  Boa  boMors’  identities  beM 
in  strict  cenidtnet.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
EdMar  A  Pablishtr  rtsenet  the  ripbt  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  ThM  Aum..  N.  T..  N.  T..  10022 
FhOBO  PLos  2-7050 
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j)'NR0H6W:AUSE 


This  cartoon  appeared  Oct.  23,  1964,  and 
was  captioned:  "Sidestream  ot  Political  Litera¬ 
ture."  It  brought  harassment  not  only  to  Sand¬ 
ers  but  to  Richard  Fowler,  editor  and  president 
of  the  Star.  A  threatened  drive  to  cancel  10,- 
000  Star  subscriptions  if  the  daily  "didn't  let 
up"  never  materialiied. 


This  cartoon  on  Aug.  14,  1964,  caused  i 
reader  to  write:  "I  can't  believe  anyone  could 
draw  General  Eisenhower  tike  this!  By  insulting 
a  great  American  to  such  a  degree,  Sanders 
insults  ALL  Americans."  The  original  caption 
read:  "A  Little  Closer  Now  .  .  .  Smile  .  ,  . 
That's  It." 


This  cartoon,  printed  in  Star  on  Aug.  5,  1963, 
was  captioned:  "How  Do  You  Feel  About 
Motherhood  and  Children?"  and  caused  a 
reader  to  send  it  back  with  a  note  claiming 
Sanders  had  hit  "a  new  low  in  Star  cartoons." 


Five  minutes  later  the  phone  a  classified  ad  which  read:  1960 
rings  and  a  different  voice  in-  Chevrolet  hardtop,  stick  shift, 
quires  if  Bill  knows  that  “thou-  clean,  top  condition,  must  sacri- 
sands  of  white  people  are  being  fice  at  $200. 
tortured  and  killed  over  in  The  classified  ran  on  Sunday 
Africa  every  day  and  that  the  and  the  Sanders  phone  rang  all 
nigger  agitators  over  here  are  day  long  and  into  the  night 
communist-inspired?”  Some  of  the  calls  were  long  dis- 

When  Sanders  starts  to  an-  tance  ones, 
swer,  the  second  voice  hangs  up.  Sanders  thinks  that  the  first 
Five  minutes  later  the  phone  three  calls,  beginning  at  6  a.ni., 
rings  again  and  a  different  voice  were  from  the  person  respon- 
objects  to  Bill’s  cartoons  then  sible  for  the  ad  because  it  was 
says,  “Why  don’t  you  go  back  the  same  voice  each  time  and  one 
to  Russia  with  the  rest  of  the  familiar  from  previous  calls, 
communists?”  Later  in  the  day,  the  same  voice 

The  phone  continues  to  ring  asked,  “Isn’t  it  driving  you 
until  about  midnight  at  five-to-  crazy?” 
ten-minute  intervals.  Only  now 

when  he  or  his  wife,  Joyce,  an-  >igger  .4Uo. 

swer  it,  there  is  no  response  xhen  there  are  the  letters 
from  the  other  end.  Only  silence.  Sanders  and  the  Star  receives. 

At  approximately  3  a.m.,  the  Here  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
phone  starts  to  ring  again  and  them: 

Bill  takes  it  off  the  hook.  If  the  ..pld  the  Star  acquire  Mr. 
Sanders  are  lucky,  their  three  Sanders,  its  ‘cartoonist,’  at  an 
small  daughters  have  slept  auction  or  a  raffle?” 
through  the  harassment.  “You  have  proved  many,  many 

“This  process  more  or  less  times  you  are  a  Democrat.  Are 
follows  the  same  pattern  every  ^  nigger  also?  You  make  me 
time  I  hit  this  group  or  their  gjek!” 

philosophy  in  a  cartoon,”  Bill  ..jf  youj.  editorial  policy  is 
.  bitterly  anti-Goldwater,  why 

One  caller  told  him,  “We  don’t  you  take  such  a  position 
don’t  like  communists  and  pinkos  on  your  editorial  page  instead  of 
out  here  and  if  you  keep  putting  through  the  ugly  cartoons  of 
those  drawings  in  the  paper  jyjj.  Sanders?” 
you’ll  find  out  how  we  treat  “Sanders  [sic]  cartoon  in 

”  Monday’s  Star  hit  a  new  low  in 

Another  caller  said  to  Sanders,  gtar  cartoons  as  far  as  I  ana 
“You  have  a  warped  mind  and  concerned.  If  that  is  typical  of 
w’e  just  might  change  it  for  ^hat  we  may  expect.  I  shall  look 

y°^-”  to  other  papers  for  my  news.” 

A  few  w^ks  ago.  Bill’s  an- 

tagonists  tried  a  new  tactic.  One  .  •  ^  r  •  -i  •  t  v.  ic 

of  them  called  the  Star  and  toonist  [sic]  just  what  goodj 

a  nuclear  test  ban  without 


Cartoonist  Suffers 
‘Fringe’  Harassment 


Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


(In  an  editorial  on  Sept.  5,  1964,  called  “Put  the  Spotlight  On 
It,”  E&P  offered  its  columns  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
about  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  fringe  groups  to  influence 
and  intimidate  the  press.  Herewith  we  present  one  case  history 
of  such  intimidation.) 
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The  Star  AutoSetter  ’’  ' ' ' 

transmits  from  perforator  to  composing  room... 


Standard  components  of  the  Star  AutoSetter  can  be 
positioned  to  transmit  signals  from  the  perforator 
or  computer  department  to  the  composing  room. 

Conventionally,  the  AutoSetter  tape  reader  is 
placed  on  the  decoder  console  and  connected  to  it 
by  a  short  cable.  Simply  by  extending  the  cable*, 
the  reader  can  be  removed  from  the  console  and 
plugged  into  a  control  box*  in  the  perforator  room. 
As  tape  is  fed  into  the  reader,  electrical  signals  are 
transmitted  via  cable  to  the  decoder  console,  which 
operates  the  linecasting  machine. 

No  tape  is  used  in  the  composing  room,  nor  is 
outdated  transmitting  or  reperforating  equipment 


required.  This  reduces  initial  installation  cost  and 
eliminates  extra  units  to  maintain  and  service. 

By  means  of  the  AutoSetter  push-button  control 
center,  attached  to  the  linecasting  machine  key¬ 
board,  the  monitor  can  stop  the  remote  reader,  ele¬ 
vate  an  unwanted  line  or  reverse  tape  to  reset  one 
or  more  lines  when  necessary.  AutoSetter  machine 
safeties  automatically  stop  tape-feed  in  case  of  ma¬ 
chine  trouble. 

Flexibility  is  a  built-in  extra  of  the  Star  Auto¬ 
Setter.  Write  for  the  full  color  brochure  describing 
all  the  advantages  of  this  new  versatile  tape-oper¬ 
ating  system. 


STAR  PARTS  Co 

A  DIVISION  or  POWERS  5:  EATOIM 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


“Optional  extra 


Other  Star  products  include  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  matrices  and  improved  parts  for  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines. 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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COMMERCIAL 

APPEAL 

MEMPHIS 

Announces  Publication  of 


New  Locally -Edited 


Date  of  First  Issue:  Sunday,  March  7, 1965 

CIO«?ina  Datf»<4-  Reservations  Jan.  29 

Indicts.  Complete  Working  Copy  Feb.  5 


Represented  by 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

and 
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